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War and Peace 


HERE was a fine symbolism in the meeting between 
Mr Churchill and President Roosevelt. The two 
leaders of the democratic world came together to con- 
cert their policies on one of the great battlefields of the 
war. As they spoke, the Battle of the Atlantic surged 
about them—and was running more in favour of the 
free, seafaring nations than for many months past. Their 
talks were directed towards the immediate destruction of 
a vast continental Power whose aim is to convert the 
land mass of Eurasia and Africa into a base for opera- 
tions against the sea-lapped British Empire and the 
American continent; and, in their hopes for the future, 
they saw the day when all men should be able “to 
traverse the high seas and oceans without hindrance ” 
and the waterways of the world would be restored to 
their true function of linking the nations to each other 
by peaceful commerce. The gulf between the stretches 
of U-boat infested water around them and their vision 
of free communication in a free world is the measure of 
the task that lies before the peace-loving Powers. 

The first step is to defeat the enemy, and it was fitting 
that, before any question of ultimate objectives was dis- 
cussed, “the whole problem of the supply of munitions 
of war, as provided by the Lease-Lend Act, for the armed 
forces of the United States and for those countries 
actively engaged in resisting aggression” was “ further 
xamined.” Lord Beaverbrook was present at these con- 
frences and went on to Washington, where a Soviet 

sion is also at work. In the course of the last week, 
the offer of a Three Power Conference on war supplies, 
to be held in Moscow, has been accepted with “ heartfelt 
thanks” by Stalin; both Lord Beaverbrook and the 
Russians have “electrified” Washington with the size 
and scope of their war needs; the President has an- 


nounced a vast new appropriation under the Lease- 
Lend Act ; and the American business world is humming 
with rumours that industry must be pur on a total war 
basis to meet this enormously increased strain on its 
resources. 

All this is a sign of the significance of the Atlantic 
talks. They have had an energising effect upon the 
administration of the American war effort and, at a 
crucial moment, they have added a sense of drama and 
urgency to the problem of America’s part in the struggle. 
Russia is inevitably, and rightly, the centre of this pic- 
ture. Behind Russia’s terrific resistance and the steadfast 
attitude of the Soviet Government lies the problem of 
war supplies. With every week of wastage and every Ger- 
man encroachment upon Russian industrial areas, the 
necessity of. sustaining the fighting efficiency of the Red 
Army grows more obvious. For Britain, it is the differ- 
ence between facing Eurasia alone or fighting in company 
with a modern army, millions strong. It is the differ- 
ence between fighting a land empire without any battle- 
front on land and reinforcing a vast land front, where the 
tanks and guns and small arms of the American and 
British factories can be used with immediate effect. It 
may be that, for the United States, the issue is even 
more crucial. Russia’s resistance offers America the last 
chance of seeing Hitlerism destroyed—an aim to which 
the nation is emotionally if not juridically pledged— 
without the armed intervention of the United States. If 
the United States is to keep out of the war—and all the 
evidence suggests that President and people are united in 
their wish to do so—then it is obvious self-interest to see 
that Russia’s resistancé is sustained to the end. 

The supplies which are already en route for Russia; 
the priorities which are under discussion at Washington; 
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the British credit to Russia of £10 millions ; the prepara- 
tions for the Moscow Conference—all these are steps on 
the road through total resistance. to total victory; and 
since the Atlantic talks, the democratic countries are 
advancing down that road with something resembling a 
sharp sprint. It is no longer tempting fortune, as it was 
in the dark days of July and August, 1940, to talk of the 
goal at the end of the long road of war; indeed, it has 
become more and more obvious that the race will be run 
better for a knowledge of the prize which awaits the 
runners. To the growing demand for peace aims, the 
Atlantic talks have provided an answer, still set in general 
terms, but precise enough to meet the aspirations of 
millions of enslaved men and detailed enough to serve 
as a basis for further examination and expansion. 

The Eight Standards do not go further than a number 
of speeches made in recent months by the leading states- 
men of Britain and America. They include points from 
Mr Eden’s declaration that Germany would be penalised 
in the military sphere but encouraged in the sphere of 
economics. They cover aspects of Mr Sumner Welles’ 
call for “four securities,” and they provide the economic 
background for the “four freedoms ”°—of speech, of 
worship, from want and from fear—demanded by the 
President. The advantage of the Eight Standards is their 
joint promulgation and the bringing together into one 
document of “certain common principles” accepted by 
both the leaders of the great democracies. 

The general framework which emerges is that of a 
community of nations, fully self governing and restored 
to national independence, co-operating, on the one hand, 
in an economic system designed to free trade, to give 
access to raw materials, to improve the conditions of 
labour and the standard of living of the people, and, on 
the other, in a collective system of defence based upon 
progressive disarmament. With this there can be no 
quarrel. It is in aim a type of world order which does fall 
midway between the anarchy of nationalism—economic 
and political—and the rigidity of centralised totalitarian 
planning. Nor should the importance of the rightness 
of these general principles be underestimated. If the goal 
is set wrong from the start, no amount of elaboration of 
the means will put the nations back upon the right path. 

Elaboration there must be, however, for there are 
inconsistencies as well as obscurities in the text. If these 
are not clarified, there may well be disastrous divergences 
of interpretation in the hour of victory. The problem of 
reconciling the vanquished with a new world order will 
be formidable enough. It will be impossible if the victors 
themselves are not agreed; the decision to refer the 
Eight Standards to an Inter-Allied Conference is thus 
obvious and timely. First, in the political sphere, what 
have the democratic leaders in mind when they refer, in 
Point Three, to the restoration of “ sovereign rights ” and 
full self-government? Is it to be the 19th-century concep- 
tion of sovereignty which, in violation of the long tradition 
of international law, held that the State had no obliga- 
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tions, political or economic, to its neighbours or to the 
community of nations to which it belonged, and, ip 
violation of the very idea of law, maintained that the 
internal affairs of a sovereign State were no concern of 
its neighbours—even if they included the Gestapo and 
the concentration camp? Such a _ conception of 
sovereignty would be in every sense retrograde and, in 
any case, incompatible with Points Five and Eight which 
refer to “the fullest economic collaboration” and t 
“the establishment of a wider and permanent system of 
general security,” both of which demand considerable 
modifications of the narrow sense of “ sovereignty.” 


Hitler’s new order has now taught the small nations 
that political—and economic—freedom is only possible 
within the framework of a wider system of security. The 
Nazi Reich does offer a wider system, not, it is true, of 
security now, but possibly of ultimate “security” at a 
desperately low level, the security of a slave household. 
The real problem underlying the Eight Standards is 
therefore whether the two great nations promulgating 
them have in mind the more general framework of security 
which their fulfilment demands. They alone have the 
necessary power—industrial, financial and military—to 
form the basis of such a framework. Their opening points 
—renouncing all aim of territorial or other aggrandise- 
ment and pledging themselves to respect the desires of the 
peoples they free—make it clear that they do not intend 
to use their powers to set up a system of predatory 
imperialism decked out with democratic camouflage. 
There is in the history both of the Empire and the Union 
evidence of their ability to combine leadership and col- 
laboration with the freedom of those they lead. But it 
would be more satisfactory if the Eight Standards indi- 
cated rather more precisely that the active responsibility 
entailed in creating a genuine new order, free from fear 
and want, had been squarely faced. 


Nor is it enough to face it. Has it been accepted? The 
memory of the Fourteen Points hangs about the meeting 
on the battleship like wisps of Atlantic mist. It is true 
that the President is a more skilful statesman than 
Woodrow Wilson. It is also true that the Eight Standards 
are not a unilateral declaration, but an agreed statement 
issued by both President and Prime Minister. Yet they 
are—and this must be emphasised—the President's 
Standards, not those of the United States Government. 
They do not bind Congress. They do not bind anybody. 
That is the lesson of the last peace. It is on this issue of 
responsibility that the “hope of a better future” stands 
or falls. The new world has to be both led and under- 
written. If it is to be a free world, the necessary leader- 
ship and material strength can only be supplied by the 
two great democracies. Are they willing to face the 
burdens—economic and military—which the task entails? 
Are they committed in cold realism to the Standards their 
leaders have proclaimed? If they are not, then, Eight 
Standards or Fourteen Points, it is all one to am 
abandoned and disintegrating world. 


The Freedom to Trade 


REER trade, like charity, begins at home. So, 
similarly, does trade restriction. It is true that, in the 
interwar after 1918, the disparate development of 
industry and agriculture in different countries during and 
after the war, and the one-way accumulation of war and 
post-war indebtedness made it peculiarly difficult for 
nations to adjust their cost-and-price structures to world 
movements, without causing social and industrial hard- 
ship within their own frontiers—as Britain found when 
the gold standard was restored by deflationary means, and 
as New Deal France found in the middle thirties. But, 
on balance, insulation was deliberately chosen by the 
nations as their trading policy, rather than forced upon 
them. When the United States raised its tariff in 1922, 
it was an isolationist act in the interest of American 
business, and against the nation’s interest as the world’s 


creditor. The preferential treaties made by Britain at 
Ottawa and the inclusion of provisions in Britain’s later 
bilateral treaties with other countries for the quantitative 
limitation of imports were acts of commercial sabotage. 
The trade policy of Schacht and Funk in Germany was 
an instrument of Nazi policy. Trade restrictions between 
1918 and 1939 may have been more often than not 
embarked upon, by the new post-war nations and by the 
old, as ad hec and desperate acts to safeguard national 
standards against outside strains. But they were retained, 
developed and rationalised, as a programme of conscious 
regulation or “ planning”; and they were excused 0a 
grounds of principle as well as expediency. 

By implication, the fourth common principle pro 
claimed last week by President Roosevelt and 4 
Churchill, “in the national policies of their respective 
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countries,” denies this trend towards autarky and ° 


exclusion. The statement that “ they will endeavour, with 
due respect for existing obligations, to further enjoy- 
ment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw 
materials of the world ” can only be read as a repudiation 
of restrictions upon the quantity of world commerce. In 
itself, it is not a repudiation of tariffs, which are the 
instrument of what has been called the “old protec- 
tionism.”* Tariffs are, of course, restrictive of trade, and 
every approach to freer trade must have their progressive 
reduction as its spearhead. But, except in this country, 
there were high and widespread tariffs in world commerce 
throughout the classical period of freest trading before 
the last war ; and it was only when the United States, 
practising high protection, became increasingly the 
owner of the world’s debts that quantitative restriction 
by tariffs became disastrous. It is the “new protec- 
tionism” of discriminatory rationing of imports by 
quotas and exchange allocations that is the new lion in 
the path of freer trade ; for, under these restrictions, no 
increase in the quantity imported is possible and the 
destructive consequences to trade are much greater. 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill need not appear, on 
behalf of their countries, as penitents in sackcloth and 
ashes. It was neither free trade Britain nor even the pro- 
tectionist United States that embarked after 1918 on a 
policy of economic autarky followed by a policy of 
rearmament ; and it was this search for self-sufficiency, 
on behalf of sectional interests or national power, which 
brought about a general dearth of foreign exchange or 
international purchasing power, when countries, unable 
to sell the goods they produced, were unable to buy the 
materials they needed. Admittedly, the damage done to 
the world structure of trade and finance by these political 
policies was increased by the sudden imposition of a tariff 
in Britain and by the doubling of the United States tariff ; 
and the position of the United States, refusing to take 
payment from its debtors in goods, was only tenable while 
American investors had sufficient political confidence to 
reinvest America’s dues in European reconstruction and 
development. But Britain was the last country to sur- 
render the freedom of trade as the basic principle in its 
economic relationships with the rest of the world; and 
(as Professor Condliffe patiently argues in his book), in 
the years between the Great Depression and the present 
war, the United States, despite the extremely high level of 
tariffs from which Mr Cordell Hull started in his policy 
of reciprocal trade arrangements on the basis of most 
favoured nation treatment, showed more than any other 
state the desire “to revive and extend private trading 
enterprise by assuring equality of trading opportunity. 


A Nazi Fable 


: There is, unfortunately, some danger that the promise 

to endeavour to further enjoyment, on equal terms, 
of access to raw materials” may be taken to endorse, 
retrospectively, the Nazi legend that the Germans 
have been debarred from materials in non-German terri- 
tones. Actually, of course, there has been a “ buyers’ 
market” in most raw materials ever since the last war ; 
and raw material producers have been only too anxious 
0 sell, without any discrimination between buyers 
according to their nationality. There have been agree- 
ments to restrict production, it is true. But even these, 
reprehensible though many of their features have been, 
arose from inability to sell—at a remunerative price— 
rather than from unwillingness. The difficulty of the 
Germans, as buyers of raw materials, was a shortage of 
foreign exchange with which to buy ; and they could have 
had most of the foreign exchange they wanted during the 
Hitler period if, instead of converting the copper, lead, 
tubber and other materials they did import into weapons 
and munitions of war, they had produced machinery for 
€xport and sale abroad. In fact, Germans could buy raw 








* “The Reconstruction of World Trade.” By J. B. Condliffe. 
Allen and Unwin. 428 pages. 12s. 6d. A valuable and com- 
Prehensive account of the practical issues involved in the 

ermination of future trade policy. 
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materials everywhere in the same quantities and at the 
same price as the nationals of any other country. 

It must, of course, be admitted that, after 1918, 
Germany suffered from the effects of the high tariffs 
erected by its new neighbours and its old customers. 
These restrictions on sales limited Germany’s power to 
purchase abroad. But this was the common lot of trading 
nations—and, significantly, it is not the complaint that 
Nazi apologists, with the most remarkable and ingenious 
system ever devised for restricting imports in their own 
country, have made. In the pre-depression and pre-Hitler 
period, Germany succeeded more than most other coun- 
tries in restoring the 1913 level of exports. After the last 
war, one of the most important quasi-monopolies in raw 
materials, the low-grade iron ores of Alsace-Lorraine, 
passed from Germany to France ; but the German iron 
and steel industry was not seriously hampered and, long 
before this war started, it had re-established its pre- 
dominance in Europe. It is argued by Nazis that prac- 
tically all the world’s jute, over nine-tenths of the world’s 
nickel, three-fifths of the world’s rubber and groundnuts 
and half the world’s wool are produced in the British 
Empire and “ controlled” by Britain. But three-fifths of 
the world’s potash and three-tenths of the world’s coal 
(without including the large German output of lignite) 
are produced in Germany ; and other countries have not 
complained about their lack of access to German potash, 
German coal and lignite or German zinc and iron ores. 


The Democracies’ Task 


The Atlantic Declaration cannot be a pledge to remove 
obstacles that have never existed. It is rather a state- 
ment, in the most general terms, of the joint and several 
need of all the nations to re-establish the equality of 
trading opportunity upon which the prosperity and 
progress of the world have depended in the past ; and, 
more specifically, it is a repudiation of the considerations 
of power which have elevated self-sufficiency from being 
a sauve qui peut expedient to be a principle of national 
policy. It is a direct denial of the totalitarian control of 
trade as an instrument of policy which is practised, even 


- in peacetime, by Germany, Italy and Japan. But more is 


needed. It is not enough to mark the beam in the enemy’s 
eye ; there is the mote in Britain’s and America’s ; and 
the Declaration will have done little more than state the 
obvious, with the force of drama and personal authority, 
if the implications of these economic principles for the 
policy of this country and the United States are not 
worked out at once in practical detail. 


The difficulties of the two democracies in taking the lead 
in implementing the freedom to trade will be domestic. 
The making and administration of their commercial 
policies are interwoven with the organisation of sectional 
interests. In this country, agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducers have been given authority, under the latter-day 
régime of economic feudalism, to control the direction of 
trade policy ; and, both here and in the United States, 
there are many activities which are maintained in being 
by the peculiar regulation of foreign trade that has been 
evolved. It is easier for Britain and the United States to 
reject the criterion of power in foreign trade than it will 
be to discard these considerations of interest. But, 
whatever the obstacles, the end and the means can be 
plainly seen. It is a fact that the pre-war trend of British 
policy towards bilateralism and the quantitative limitation 
of imports is incompatible with the freedom tu trade ; 
that the “ preferential and trade canalising ” agreements 
made at Ottawa are opposed to the principles pronounced 
by the Prime Minister and the American President last 
week ; and that the violence which has been done by 
Britain since 1931 to the spirit of the most-favoured 
nation clause was, even before the war, a main obstacle 
to the movement of the United States towards freer trade. 
It is a fact, too, that in spite of Lease-Lend, the circum- 
stances of the immediately post-war period, when Britain 
will be very short of dollars, will make wartime exchange 
control hard to abandon. 

Equally, it is true that the possibility of international 
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co-operation to restore the free movement of capital and 
goods after the war will depend upon the readiness of 
the United States “to make tariff concessions that will 
result in import surpluses consistent with the balance of 
payments of a great creditor nation.” It may weli be that 
America’s acceptance of the principle of Lease-Lend, by 
which goods are to pay for goods, implies that this 
rubicon has been sighted, if not crossed. But the impli- 
cations of American leadership go farther still: they have 
been described as “a general depreciation against the 
dollar ; a greater rise in prices in the United States 
than elsewhere ; an effective lowering in the American 
tariff ; heavy transitional losses in protected industries, 
particularly in agriculture ; and a further displacement of 
labour in mineral and agricultural industries, and in some 
older manufacturing industries.” It will take more than a 
form of words to bring about such a change-over. 

The belief that nourishes Anglo-American faith in 
freer trade, despite Anglo-American practices, is that the 
basis of both wealth and welfare for each and all of the 
nations is their joint power to produce ; and the know- 
ledge that a process by which production is extended in 
high-cost areas (as wheat in pre-war France) while pro- 
duction in low-cost areas is restricted—which is inevitably 
the result when the world market is broken up into closed 
national markets—is a process of impoverishment. It is 
not mere theorising to say that there is a “ virtuous cycle” 
in the economy of nations by which the investment of 
capital, the production of goods and the exchange of 
goods can follow one another in an ascending spiral of 
prosperity. A situation in which the movement of capital 
to the parts of the earth where the need—and the return— 
is greatest and the movement of goods to the places 
where the demand—and the price—is highest, as well as 
the movement of labour to the countries where the wage 
is best, are all three halted is a situation in which world 
resources are being wasted. There is agreement, even 
among the supporters of drastic “ regulation,” about the 
need for foreign investment to expand world trade, for 
the “cosmopolitan loan fund” of Bagehot’s description 
“which runs everywhere as it is wanted, and as the rate 
of interest tempts it °—but which cannot run when there 
is not a sufficient flow of goods in international commerce 
to carry the burden of repayment and will not run where 
there is no political security. 


New Deals 


The problem of trade is, indeed, a problem of politics. 
On board the Augusta, the pursuit of power in trade was 
condemned and, by inference, the pressure of interests 
was rejected. But, in the fifth statement of principle, 
the third political aim in commerce was explicitly en- 
dorsed—the motive of welfare. “ They [the United States 
and Great Britain] desire to bring about the fullest colla- 
boration between all nations in the economic field with 
the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security.” Here the 
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key problem of world trade policy is touched. The free 
movement of goods and capital has implied that each 
separate nation is ready and able to adjust its domestic 
policy to its world situation in trade and finance, to adapt 
its balance of payments, its credit policy, its public expen- 
diture and its costs and prices in order to maintain the 
exchange rate of its currency stable and to meet its inter- 
national obligations in world trade and on capital account, 
This, increasingly, the nations have refused to do, if the 
process of adjustment would involve deflation, depression 
and the suspension of New Deals. More and more, 
nations have come to rely upon domestic -policy and the 
expansion of internal demand for goods and services to 
maintain employment and income standards, and to 
abrogate international commitments which, in the short 
run, have threatened these standards. 

This is the fundamental problem which the Atlantic 
Declaration poses but does not, of course, solve: the 
problem of combining a New Deal in world trade with 
New Deals in domestic social and economic policy. It is 
plainly not insoluble, because the most enlightened 
domestic policiés must depend in the last resort upon 
a nation’s power to produce, which in turn depends, 
for its full development, upon the processes of inter- 
national investment and exchange. It is impossible for the 
nations to hoist themselves into Utopia by their own tails, 
The solution must rest, as the Declaration says, upon 
“collaboration,” upon the agreement of the nations in 
council not to impose common policies which will wreck 
the social structure of individual nations, and upon the 
agreement of individual nations not to pursue social 
policies which will place too great a strain upon their 
strength in trade and which will outstrip their comparative 
efficiency in production. “ The case for domestic regula- 
tion in combination with free trade (as one European 
economist has pointed out) rests essentiaily upon the 
extent to which the efficiency of production is stimulated, 
rather than hampered, by the imposition of minimum 
standards of wages and labour conditions.” 

The Declaration, in effect, appears to recognise the fact 
that, in defence of national welfare, nations will be dis- 
posed, and will have the right, to continue policies of 
internal “ reflation.” If these policies are pursued within 
the bounds of agreement between the generality of nations 
and with full deference to the real aim of raising the pro- 
duction of goods and services, there is no reason why 
trade between nations should not be freed and _ flourish, 
and every chance that the repeated fluctuations in trade, 
which are the main cause of frightened isolationism, may 
be abated. The first need is still for the reduction or 
removal of tariffs and the abolition of other restrictions ; 
but there must be a saving clause for social security. 
The touchstone for success is collaboration, just as the 
touchstone for every economic regulation, at home or 
between the nations, is efficiency in production. And the 
overriding prerequisite without which all economic 
devising will be frustrated, is political security and peace. 


The Future Debt Burden—II 


AST week’s article on the future burden of the 

National Debt reached a _ cheerful conclusion. 
Figures were then given to show that if this war lasts as 
long as the war of 1914-18, and if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is successful in preventing any further 
substantial rise in the level of costs, the net increase in 
the principal of the ‘National Debt is likely to be in the 
neighbourhood of {£10,000 millions. The average rate 
of interest at present being paid is less than 2 per cent ; 
at this rate the interest payable will be {200 millions a 
year. But this is a gross figure, reducible by the amount 
of tax levied on the interest payments. The net burden 
was estimated at less than £150 millions. If the post-war 
level of prices is the same as that of 1936, then an all- 
round increase of one-sixth in the rates of taxation—i.e., 
an income tax of §s. 6d. in the {—will be needed. 


Alternatively, a post-war price level of 20 to 25 per cent 
above the 1936 level wili automatically solve the 
problem. ' 
If this conclusion is correct, why, it will be asked, did 
such a very different set of consequences follow from the 
last war ? There are three main reasons, and examination 
of them will reveal the provisos upon which the com 
clusion rests. The first reason is that there was a very 
substantial rise after the war of 1914-18 in the State’s 
expenditure on items other than the debt and defence. 
These “ other items,” mainly social services and economi¢ 
assistance, more than doubled in proportion to 
national income between 1913 and 1929. There are two 
senses in which this increase in “ nation-building 
expenditure can be regarded as a consequence of the wat. 
First, the social upheavals and releases of the war period 
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created a demand for social services that had not existed 
before. And secondly, the levels to which taxation was 
pushed during the war showed that it was possible for 
the State to raise much more revenue than would pre- 
viously have been thought possible. But both these are 
indirect connections. The increase in these items was nor 
an inevitable and inescapable consequence of the war. 
It may be that history will repeat itself in this respect, 
and that, having discovered once again that the limits 
of taxable capacity are higher than was thought, the com- 
munity will choose to go on raising by taxation and 
spending on social and other services much larger sums 
than before the war. If so, there will, of course, be no 
return to pre-war levels of taxation. But this is an 
entirely different matter from the direct and necessary 
effects of the war, which are the province of this article. 


The high level of taxation after the Armistice of 1918 
was by no means entirely due to bigger social service 
expenditures. The debt service required an extra 7 to 
8 per cent of the national income—as much as the whole 
pre-war Budget. Why was the experience then so 
different from that forecast for the period after the 
present war? Part of the answer lies in the fact that 
much of the debt of the last world war was incurred 
at price levels considerably higher than that to which the 
post-war world settled down. Wholesale prices in 1916 
were 60 per cent above 1913, in 1917, I05 per cent, in 
1918, 135 per cent, and in 1919 (when debt was still 
being incurred) 145 per cent. But the post-war com- 
munity which had to bear the burden of this debt had a 
level of prices (and, therefore, in rough proportion, a 
national income) only some §0 per cent above the pre- 
war figure. If this chain of events repeats itself, then the 
consequences will be the same. The necessity of pre- 
venting a continuous rise in the price-level has been fully 
recognised in this war, both by the public and by the 
Government—though it is still open to doubt whether 
the preventive measures have been carried far enough. 
But it will be even more important to prevent prices 
from falling when the war is over. The favourable con- 
clusion reached in the previous article depends entirely 
on the assumption that, even if the wartime rise in prices 
isnot stopped at the present point, the post-war slump is 
avoided. The figures used in the calculation require both 
assumptions to be met if they are to be even approxi- 
mately correct. 


Possibly even more important than the price-level in 
its effect on the future burden of the debt is the rate of 
interest paid on the debt. The calculations in the 
previous article were based on the assumption that the 
average rate would not exceed 2 per cent. For the duration 
of the war, this is a reasonably safe assumption ; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has expressed his confidence 
that the rate will not go any higher. But the post-war 
period is rather a different matter. The average of 2 per 
cent is compounded of two different categories. Roughly 
half the debt is being incurred by the issue of short- 
dated paper to the money market at rates slightly in 
excess of 1 per cent, while the other half is being raisea 
by the issue of medium-term securities to the public 
at rates ranging from 24 per cent to 3.175 per cent (on 
Savings Certificates). Will it be possible, after the war, 
0 maintain this distribution of the debt, and the present 
fates of interest for each category? 


The public’s holdings should present no insuperable 
obstacle. The last eight years of peace provided a con- 
"icing demonstration of the possibility of retaining cheap 
Money, even in face of a considerable demand for capital, 
Provided the distractions of an international monetary 
standard are removed. It is true that the securities being 
sued in this war are of comparatively short date and 
may be thought desirable to convert them into longer- 
‘tm or even completely funded issues. But if the right 
Moment is chosen, it ought to be possible to do this 
without paying much more than 3 per cent. There is 
00 reason to anticipate that the cost of this half of the 
debt will increase in the future. 


The future of the other half is more questionable. 
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There are three main categories of holders of the floating 
debt. The first is Government departments and Treasury 
funds: no question of refusing to renew their holdings 
or to accept a low rate of interest arises in their case. 
The second is overseas Governments and Central Banks: 
in their case, too, the difficulties are not insuperable, 
as their desire is to hold liquid sterling, and they will 
accept the rate of interest that is current in London. 
There may, in the future, be cases of unwillingness to 
hold sterling ; but it is unlikely that the rate of interest 
will have much place in the argument. 

There remain the holdings of the money market—that 
is, in the last analysis, of the banks. The joint stock banks 
will, no doubt, be very unwilling to see a substantial 
proportion of their assets permanently invested in loans 
to the Government at I or 1% per cent. They will urge 
that it is contrary to their traditions either to lend so 
much to one borrower or to put out so large a fraction 
of their resources at so low a rate. These arguments 
should, however, be resisted. Commercial banking is 
changing its nature—not only in Great Britain and not 
only since the outbreak of the war. Traditionally, a bank 


‘ was an institution which borrowed the savings of the 


community and lent them at short term to commerce and 
industry. But nowadays the deposits of the banks 
represent, not the public’s savings, but its current cash. 
And a long-term tendency has exhibited itself for the 
demand for bank credit to decline. Industry and com- 
merce, in so far as they are not self-financing, increasingly 
prefer to raise their finance by methods other than the 
short-term bank advance. A bank is to an increasing 
extent becoming an institution which holds the current 
cash of the public and lends it to the Government. The 
joint-stock banks are approaching the state from which 
the Bank of England started: their main liability is the 
circulating medium of the public and their main asset 
is a fixed loan to the Treasury. That being so, the time 
is approaching when a recasting of the traditional struc- 
ture of interest rates will be necessary. If it is argued 
that the rate of interest paid by the Treasury tothe 
banks should be increased, because otherwise the banks 
will not be able to afford the costs that the holding of 
deposits involves, that amounts to a claim that the State 
should subsidise the depositor. It would be far more 
reasonable to require him to pay the cost of the services 
he enjoys. There may possibly be a case for funding 
part of the huge mass of floating debt that the banks will 
hold at the end of the war—that is, for converting it to 
longer-term paper and avoiding the necessity for renewal 
two or four times a year. But there is no visible necessity 
for raising the rate of interest that is payable on it. 


If this portion of the debt is not funded, there remains 
the possibility that it may be found necessary at some 
time in the future to raise Bank Rate and other money 
market rates. It is a matter of dispute among the adherents 
of the doctrine of cheap money whether an increase in 
money rates is permissible to meet a temporary emer- 
gency—such as, for example, might very well arise in 
the post-armistice period if the public, tired of economy, 
tried to spend more than its income. Fortunately, the 
point need not be argued out here, for it would be 
agreed by both sections of the cheap money school that 
any increase in money rates, if permissible at all, would 
be of short duration. There is no reason to suppose that 
the post-war situation of the money market, on the 
average, will be very different from that of the years 
1932-39, when the Treasury Bill rate was below rather 
than above I per cent. 

Examination of the provisos on which the conclusions 
of the previous article rest thus reveals, not the certainty 
of keeping the post-war burden of the debt down to a 
manageable figure, but at least an excellent chance of so 
doing. The requirements are that prices should be kept 
down during the war and up after the war, and that the 
level of interest rates should not, on the average, exceed 
those of the years 1932-38. These should be the guiding 
rules of monetary policy in the years to come. If they 
are followed there is no reason to be frightened of the 
National Debt. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The Third German Offensive 


The third German offensive is developing all along 
the tremendous Russian front. In the north, the Russians 
are holding the Finns both sides of Lake Ladoga, but this 
defence is obviously drawing men off from the defence 
of Leningrad. The city is now more directly threatened 
by the fall of Yamburg, 70 miles distant on the Tallin- 
Leningrad line and by the fighting round Lake Ilmen 
where the Germans claim the fall of Novgorod. For the 
time, there is no change in the Smolensk sector, though 
there is considerable fighting there ; but, to the south, the 
German advance into the western Ukraine has swept 
forward almost to the line of the Dnieper. Nikolaiev has 
fallen ; Odessa is surrounded ; the Germans have captured 
their first industrial area round Krivoi Rog, and the great 
power station at Dnieprostroi is under fire. Marshal 
Budyonny has succeeded apparently in withdrawing most 


of his army—with presumably great loss of material—but 


a very uncomfortable strategic position is developing. Along 
the whole front there are now three main salients: in the 
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north towards Leningrad, in the centre beyond Smolensk, 
in the south forward to the Dnieper. The question is 
whether the Russians, threatened in between these salients 
on both flanks, can do anything but withdraw to straighten 
their line. The fighting at Gomel suggests that the Germans 
are already bringing pressure to bear at the points which 
now form Russian salients into the German line. The 
crucial military question is, given these salients, who will 
squeeze them out? Can the Russians cut off the Germans 
at Novgorod by striking northwards from the Kholm area ? 
Can the Smolensk bulge be reduced by a Russian pincer 
movement from Nevel and Gomel? Can a counter-attack 
be launched with sufficient strength southwards from Kiev 
to isolate the advanced German units in the bend of the 
Dnieper? The likelihood is that the Russians cannot counter- 
attack on this massive scale, and the danger is that the 
third German offensive will therefore lead to a considerable 
move forward. Even so, the Russian line is still intact. The 
Germans have advanced, but they have not broken through. 


* * * 


The Value of the Ukraine 


Roughly one half of Russia’s heavy industry is con- 
centrated in the Ukraine, mainly in the Dombas district 
east of the River Dnieper, stretching from Kharkov to 
Rostov on the River Don. In 1938, industrial owtput in the 





entire Ukraine showed the following percentages of Russia’; 
total production : 


OS Fe 60-3 oe St iE aie 48 -0 
ivom Owe ..... 60 -7 Aluminium.......... 44-0 
Manganese Ore 34-0 a! errr 20-0 
Pig Grom ..... 60 -7 Agricultural Machinery 60-0 


It must be noted that the iron and manganese ores are 
almost exclusively mined west of the River Dnieper a 
Krivoi-Rog and Nikopol, which are already occupied by 
German troops. Even so, the output of manganese ore in 
the Caucasus region still exceeds Russian requirements; 
and iron ore from the Oka, Kirow, and Ural deposits can 
replace the loss of Krivoi-Rog. In 1939, Russia’s and 
Europe’s largest hydro-electric power station, Dnieprostroi, 
at the most easterly bend of the River Dnieper, was com- 
pleted, with a capacity amounting to 560,000 kw, which js 
some 6 per cent of Russia’s total generating capacity. 
Dnieprodzerzhinks and Dniepropetrovsk to the north and 
Zaporozhe to the south of the station are newly built in- 
dustrial centres which depend on the power of Dnieprostroi; 
aluminium, ferro-alloys, and rolled steel are the most im- 
portant products of these centres. Kharkov is noted for 
one of the biggest of tractor factories, having a daily output 
of 150 tractors in 1938, and Russia’s largest locomotive 
industry is situated at Voroshilovgrad in the eastern sector 
of the Dombas district. Kiev, the largest town of the Ukraine, 
is noted for a variety of all kinds of industries usually con- 
centrated in capital cities. It is also a centre of chemical 
industries. During 1939 and 1940 industrial development 
in the new districts in the Ural and Siberia may have re- 
duced slightly the share of Ukrainian industry in Russia’s 
total industrial output. According to thé third Five-Year 
Plan, which will end in 1942, the share of the Ukraine in 
Russia’s heavy industries was intended to fall to nearly 40 
per cent; and it must be assumed that the war industry 
proper, about which no data are available, is less dependent 
on the Ukraine than the officiak figures of Russia’s total 
industrial output suggest. There is, however, no doubt that 
the loss of the Ukraine would considerably reduce Soviet 
Russia’s war production. The Ukraine west of the River 
Dnieper is mainly an agricultural country, where grain, 
sugar beet, potatoes, fruit, and oilSeeds are the main crops, 
and the whole of the Ukraine produced roughly one-fifth 
of Russia’s total grain in 1938, two-thirds of its sugar 
and one-fifth of its sunflower seeds, the leading oilseed of 
Russia ; and flour mills, sugar and canning factories are 
numerous. The capture of the Ukraine—it should be re- 
membered that the Dnieper has still to be crossed—can have 
no decisive effect on the war, while Moscow and the régime 
still stand, and the army and the people still fight. And 
Russia has other and growing industrial centres. But it is 4 
fact that the agricultural and mineral wealth of the Ukraine 
cannot be replaced by other districts of Soviet Russia. 


* * * 


Air Front 


The Air Ministry has twice announced the number of 
aircraft engaged in recent night raids on Germany, in order 
to show the larger forces now employed and the small rate 
of loss—on those nights. The fact that fleets of 100 and 30 
planes have been sent out on occasion is a promise of more 
intensive—and extensive—attacks to come. But the mere fact 
that this information about numbers has only been given on 
these two occasions suggests that these numbers cannot yet 
be regarded as normal ; and the losses that are announc 
each night probably do represent an appreciable rate of loss 
in machines and men. This is not surprising. Night defences 
have improved a great deal in the last few months—as the 
inhabitants of London and, it seems, of Moscow, know t0 
their benefit—and the air offensive that is gathering momen 
tum from this side of the Channel will not win its mounting 
successes without considerable casualties. Strategically, i 
is probable that people in this country devote their attention 
too exclusively to figures of losses—understandably, becaus¢ 
losses were the measure of Germany’s only defeat, in the 
first Battle of Britain, and because of the numerical i0- 
feriority in the air under which Britain has_ hitherto 
laboured. The test of bombing is its effect, and there 
no doubt that, per ton of bombs, the planned attack 
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the RAF against the German war economy has been 
more effective than anything the Luftwaffe has done— 
away from the actual battlefields. Most people in this 
country, perhaps, will agree with Lord Beaverbrook when, 
asked if bombing would beat the Germans, he answered 
that “it did not beat us”; but German morale, as well as 
German production, will inevitably suffer markedly from 
the rising weight and numbers of British raids—while 
Russian bombers come in from the east. 


* * * 


Enemy Supplies 


The communications of German Europe are even more 
vulnerable than those of the advancing German armies in 
Russia. The blockade of German territories causes strain 
and difficulties of distribution rather than shortage ; and the 
anxiety of Nazi administrators must be not so much to obtain 
sufficient supplies as to ensure that they are where they are 
needed when they are wanted. It is in the attack on transport, 
therefore, that the British weapons of blockade and bombing 
work most closely together. The railway system of Germany 
and still more of German Europe is overburdened, and petrol 
is a factor limiting distribution by road. There remain the 
seaways, always an important part of inter-European trans- 
port, and it is encouraging that the RAF has recently had 
so much success in following up its attacks on marshalling 
yards and refineries by raids on shipping. The Navy, also, 
has continued its quiet triumphs ; and, in the last five weeks, 
400,000 tons of Axis shipping have been sunk or captured in 
the North Sea, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, while, 
in the Baltic and Black Seas, the Russians claim to have 
accounted for another 200,000 tons. This accelerated loss at 
sea is in contrast to the smaller summer losses of British 
shipping in the Atlantic, but it is stupid for official publicists 
to pretend that the comparison is really relevant. The Battle 
of the Atlantic would still be crucial for Britain if the enemy 
had not a single merchant ship afloat. 


* * * 


Political Economics 


The Government’s White Paper on prices, which 
was put out last month, has certainly succeeded in pro- 
voking the views of Labour. It has even caused Mr Bevin 
to speak his mind on wages policy at last. In a speech at 
the week-end, he warned trade unions and employers that 
the Government was determined in its wish to arrest 
mereases in money incomes ; he himself had not been in 
favour of the stabilisation of wages, but now, when the 
cost of living has been steadied, he has fallen into line. 
The Transport and General Workers’ Union, Mr Bevin’s 
own, is not disposed to abate its claims for more wages ; 
and an article in the Bulletin of the Oxford Institute of 
Statistics does not agree with the reasons for Mr Bevin’s 
conversion. There is an excess of spendable incomes over 
the supply of consumers’ goods at current prices, and 
taxation and piecemeal rationing have not closed the gap. 
But, the article goes on, in a passage that is less remark- 
able for its clarity than the rest, to peg wages would not 
prevent prices from rising further ; and so the policy of 
Stabilisation is presented, with some disingenuousness it 
must be said, as an attack on real wages—regardless, in- 
cidentally, of the fact that, whatever financial devices are 
adopted, stabilisation or no stabilisation, real wages must 

Mm any case, simply because the goods are not there 
to buy. It is a sheer physical fact that the consumption of 
the bulk of even the working classes must fall to free re- 
sources for war needs. The solution, the article continues 
very sensibly, is to close the gap by all-round, general 
fationing, a conclusion which has already been strongly 
stated by the Transport and General Workers’ Union, and 
Which, with appreciable .doubts about the complete effi- 
‘acy in practice of rationing by itself, The Economist, too, 
has endorsed. The problem is essentially one of 
fair distribution, and successful rationing would solve 
t. The article does admit that complete _ration- 
mg may only be an absolutely ‘satisfactory solution in 
theory; but its ultimate object is apparently to separate 
the question of wages from the danger of inflation, so that 

€ author can advocate continued bargaining for higher 
Wages, in order that the workers may stake their claim 
0 a larger share in future consumption. This is neither 
‘conomics nor statistics, but politics. It may be socially 
desirable for the working-classes to increase their share 
Mm the national income, but this is not, and cannot 
Properly be, a part of war economy. It has been plain for 
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some time that this was the objective of the shrewder 
trade union leaders, just as the equally opportunist aim 
of many employers has been to use wartime exigency to 
import some outside control on the size of their wages 
bills. The organ of the Amalgamated Engineering Union is 
frank when, speaking of the White Paper and the discussions 
between the Government and the Trade Union Congress, 
it declares that the autonomy of the AEU is “ absolute,” 
and that the union’s policy will be decided by it and by 
nobody else—a declaration of sovereignty which would seem 
somewhat strange at any time in a democratic country, 
and is especially so in wartime. But it is a pity when 
writers in academic bulletins feel themselves constrained 
to enter into this political scramble for advantage. 


. * * 


Anglo-Soviet Trade 


The conclusion of the Anglo-Soviet Alliance has been 
quickly followed up by the signing last week-end of a trade 
agreement between the two countries. The details of the 
new agreement given in the official announcement are 
scanty. Cash payment and clearing are to be the chief bases 
of transactions ; but the fact that a £10,000,000 credit has 
been granted by the British Government to the Soviets, 
which is to be extended after its exhaustion, indicates that 
British supplies to Russia are expected to exceed supplies 
in the opposite direction by a substantial margin. This is 
in complete contrast to the normal exchange of goods 
between the two countries. The temporary Anglo-Sovier 
Commercial Agreement of 1934, which is still in force, 
aimed primarily at bringing about a reduction in the large 
Russian surplus in its trade with Great Britain. Until the 
outbreak of this war, Great Britain was, in fact, the only 
important industrial country which had a large adverse 
balance in its trade with Russia, and in 1937, the last normal 
year of Anglo-Russian trade, the British adverse balance 
of 374 million roubles in this trade was almost as large as 
Russia’s total trade surplus with all countries, namely 387 
million roubles. Both the fact that this position is now to 
be reversed and the conditions of the trade credit—5 years 
at 3 per cent—indicate that the new arrangement is, not 
unnaturally in the circumstances, more a political agree- 
ment than a trade agreement in the real sense. The last 
British trade credit to Russia—also £10,000,000, granted 
in 1936—bore 54 per cent interest, and its use was confined 
to the financing of Russian orders for British manufactures. 
Now Russia needs immediate supplies of war and raw 
materials, a great part of which can be shipped from the 
eastern parts of the British Empire to Vladivostock. Great 
Britain, on the other hand, requires chiefly some Russian 
bulk products, such as timber and hemp, for which there 
are hardly any shipping facilities via the west or north and 
south-west, and for which the eastern route appears far too 
long. Direct supplies from Russia to the United Kingdom, 
therefore, will probably remain limited and will be mainly 
confined to some highly concentrated products, although 
Russian shipments to the Empire may be larger. The trade 
between the two countries might be better balanced if 
agreement were reached about Russian shipments via the 
east to the United States to be used in the manufacture of 
supplies for Great Britain, or to be credited there on British 
account. Despite the empirical nature of the new Anglo- 
Russian trade agreement, however, its conclusion can have 
considerable value from the long term view of genuine 
trade. It may lay the foundation for a large exchange of 
goods to the mutual interest of both Russia and Great 
Britain, once normal relations have been restored. After 
the war, Russia will be a still greater importer of machinery 
and equipment than in recent years, and the Soviets may 
then feel inclined to make greater use of British machinery 
supplies than in the past, when the Soviets used their 
trade surplus in this country mainly for the purchase of 
raw materials, for chartering ships, for placing insurances 
and for similar transactions. 


* * *x 


To Blockade or Not ? 


If proof were still needed to show that appeasement 
does not pay, it has been provided by the most recent 
developments in the Far Eastern crisis. A week ago war 
seemed certain. It looked an impossible feat, even for 
Japanese agility, to remain balanced on the knife-edge o! 
tension to whch the occupation of Indo-China had brought 
the Far East. That a week has ‘passed without “ shooting ” 
has undoubtedly been due to the counter-measures taken 
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by the democratic Powers, and to the threat that, behind 
these economic sanctions, lay the ultimate sanction of war. 
Faced with this front, the Japanese are still hesitating. It 
is therefore essential that there should be no weakening 
of the policy that has been adopted, no hint of appeasement 
or compromise. On the whole, there are few danger signals 
so far. The rumour that Japan and the Netherlands Indies 
have revived their trade negotiations appears to be a 
Japanese canard. Individual Japanese business men may be 
making inquiries, and there has been a limited and care- 
fully controlled amount of direct barter in fulfilment of 
earlier contracts. In this country, while normal trading ha: 
ceased, the Bank of England and the Yokohama Specie 
Bank have consulted together on the machinery which could 
be used should the export of some commodity be—by ex- 
ception—licensed. This apparently does not mean that the 
embargo is to be weakened at once by a:-large-scale granting 
of licences. Its stated intention is simply to create condi- 
tions in which, should the needs for supplies from Japan 
at any point override considerations of economic warfare, 
goods could in fact be exchanged ; and the only danger is 
that the “ disposition to trade” may become stronger than 
strategic and diplomatic common sense. In the United 
States similar modifications may be made, for example, if 
the silk necessary for parachutes cannot be obtained by any 
other means. Whether the United States is going further 
to mitigate its blockade by licensing cannot for the time 
being be ascertained. The step of closing all Pacific bunker- 
ing facilities to Japanese ships—a logical rounding off of the 
embargo—has not been taken. The general impression is 
that, on Japan’s side, there is a good deal of eagerness to 
restore something like normal trade, while on the side of the 
democracies, the blockade is being maintained with just 
sufficient hesitation to give the Japanese grounds for hope. 
To that extent its execution is faulty. On the military front 
all #&% quiet. The direct threat of Thailand and, behind 
Thailand, of Britain has had some effect. And the announce- 
ment from Tokyo that the frontier dispute at Nomanhan, 
outstanding two years, has been settled by the mixed 
boundary Commission suggests that the Japanese are for 
once on the appeasement tack. 


* * * 


The Call to Work 


It is now admitted by the Ministry of Labour that the 
attempt to recruit women for war work by mainly voluntary 
means is not fulfilling expectations ; and it is now intended 
to make “greater use of compulsory powers” in order to 
induce women to leave their homes or to transfer from non- 
essential civilian work in order to serve with the Forces 
or work in the war factories. The immediate intention is 
not to introduce conscription, but rather to make more 
plain to the young women who come within the registered 
age limits that they must choose one or another of a 
limited number of definitely war jobs. The necessity for 
this increased sternness—which is due to the fact that the 
flow of women into the Services and the war factories is 
still insufficient to meet the present and prospective need 
for woman-power—might have been anticipated from the 
outset. To a point, this sluggishness is the Government’s 
own fault. In the early registrations it was generally stated 
that young women in paid, full-time work need not neces- 
sarily consider transferring to other employment, and the 
list of occupations that were, in effect, “reserved” was 
maintained at an inordinate length. Employers were 
reluctant to lose their staffs ; the authorities were reluctant 
to order the young women to transfer; and the young 
women themselves had little inducement to make the 
change. The basic fact about this problem of transfer, 
whether it concerns women or men, is that, so long as it 
is left to voluntary means and the ordinary processes of 
the labour market, some incentive is necessary to persuade 
workpeople to choose war work rather than civilian em- 
ployment. The call of patriotism will do a lot, but, more 
often than not, the material incentive actually works the 
other way. That is to say, very often men and women 
can only transfer into war work by moving into less well- 
paid and less agreeable employment than that in which 
they are already engaged. This illogical position, in which 
men and women are left free to choose and at the same 
time may be better paid and more comfortable in non- 
essential than in essential work, is made more acute by the 
working of the Essential Work Orders. These Orders 
“freeze” the pay and conditions of work in essential 
employment. Pay and conditions in non-essential work are 
left free, which means that, as more and more people are 
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called up or mobilised, and the number of workers available 
shrinks, they tend to improve, making the “ differential” 
increasingly favourable to the kind of employment which 
the nation in wartime could well do without. It is op 
shoals like these that the policy of recruitment by slogans 
and exhortations runs aground. 


* * * 


Mobilising the Volunteer 


One of the most difficuit factors in the recruitment of 
ex-miners for the coal industry is that, by going back wp 
the mines, they are very frequently degraded in pay and 
conditions of work. In many cases, that is, the only way, in 
the last resort, in which to induce men and women to 
enter war wosk in sufficient numbers, under present condi- 
tions, is to introduce compulsion indiscriminately—that js, 
on some people and not on others—with consequently 
indiscriminate hardship to those people who are forced to 
change their jobs. It can reasonably be argued, of course, 
that the men and women who may be forced to do war 
work will be, in almost every case, better off anyhow than 
the men who are conscripted for the fighting forces. By 
this applies to all civilians, not only to coal-miners and 
others whose services may be specially needed at any 
moment. There may be a good, logical case for conscript 
ing the entire man-power and woman-power of th 
country to do national service ; but the method of recruit. 
ment for work which has been chosen is by voluntary 
means; and the real point is that this reliance on 
volunteering cannot be effective so long as the inducements 
and incentives impel men and women to stay where they 
are and not to volunteer. This may not necessarily be an 
argument for all-round compulsion, but it is, at least, an 
argument for an attempt to create the conditions which 
will help volunteering to work. If pay and conditions in 
essential work are to be controlled or frozen, pay and 
conditions in non-essential work also must, in effect, bk 
controlled or frozen also, or else men and women simply 
will not transfer from the one to the other. It is a 
practical question, arising from the fact that if people ar 
to be left free to choose their jobs, the labour market must 
be so rigged that they will choose the jobs where they 
are most wanted. The need to man the Forces and the 
war factories is greater than ever because of the change in 
the strategic situation and the marked improvement in the 
shipping and raw material situation this summer ; and the 
process of recruitment must be made effective. The pre- 
sent unplanned methods involve for many people, not les 
compulsion and less hardship than conscription would 
involve, but more indiscriminate compulsion and mor 
indiscriminate hardship. 


* * * 


Costs and Prices 


Since the primary function of the Committee of Publi 
Accounts is not to make recommendations but to comment 
on any apparent irregularities in the Appropriation Accounts, 
its periodic reports are very limited in scope, and are 
addition very much out of date. Nevertheless, the latest ft 
port adds some useful details to the broad picture of th 
administration of the war effort which is so admirably 
presented by frequent reports from the Select Committee 0 
National Expenditure. For instance, this report takes up the 
question of iron and steel prices, to which considerable 
attention had already been paid by previous Public Accounts 
Committees. The control prices at the beginning of the wal 
were generally those shown in the current price lists of the 
Iron and Steel Federation, and they have since been i 
creased to cover costs verified by the accountant appointed 
by the Federation. There was at first no investigation of pit 
war or current costs by the Ministry of Supply, though 
arrangements have since been made for the Ministry to & 
advised on prices by another accountant, after he has cot 
sidered the average weighted costs of production ascertaill 
by the Federation’s accountant. Moreover, provision has 
recently been made for the profits of different firms to & 
examined at quarterly intervals to see that uniform price 
based on average costs do not give undue profits to indi 
vidual firms. A scheme is also being considered under which 
allowance for increased costs would only be given to firm 
whose profits would otherwise be unduly reduced. In peact 
time, the inclusion of the marginal or sub-marginal pi 
ducer in determining costs and prices could not 
defended. But the principle ought surely not to 
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extended to the distributive trades, where the objective 
should be the minimum distributive facilities con- 
sistent with efficiency. The Committee, however, reports 
that the selling prices fixed by the Ministry of 
Food cover the costs of unfavourably placed traders and 
therefore give excess profits to the efficient. This is clearly 
wrong, although it should be an equally clear principle that 
the trader who becomes “unfavourably placed ” and “ ineffi- 
cient” as a result of the war should not be forced out of 
business without compensation. The Committee makes no 
definite statement on whether costs and prices are affected 
by the practice, followed by the Ministries of Supply and 
Food, of using the services of trade associations, though it 
seems to have found no evidence that they are so affected. 
But it states that the system “raises in an acute form the 
problem of dual allegiance and every care should be taken 
to safeguard the public interest.” 


* * * 


The Caucasian Front 


The German armies have reached the Dnieper. If they 
can advance to the Caucasus by the autumn, the whole face 
of the Middle Eastern situation will change. The old scores, 
the old hopes, the old fears will. revive. Britain will be 
faced with the task of repacifying Iraq and Syria, and will 
have to deal with a cowed, apprehensive Iran, and an even 
more cautious Turkey. It can hardly be doubted that, faced 
with this feeble and disintegrating front, the Germans will 
attempt a sweep to the south, towards the oil of Iran, to 
Basra, and the Persian Gulf. In a sense, therefore, both the 
British and the Germans are now involved in intensive 
diplomatic preparations for the possible crisis in the autumn. 
The Nazis are increasing their activities in Turkey and 
Iran and as far east as Afghanistan, which has its 
quota of technicians and tourists. There is much talk of 
Von Papen making way at Ankara for someone with a 
tougher conception of diplomacy. The counsellor, Kroll, 
has gone to Berlin to report. British counter-measures labour 
under the disadvantage, first, of inadequate military backing, 
and, secondly, of conforming to certain standards of interna- 
tional ethics. If Iran chooses to disregard diplomatic repre- 
sentations and is not impressed by the amount of force 
Britain can muster, what is the next step for a law-abiding 
nation? It is good news that the new direct American 
bomber ferry service to the Middle East will help to 
increase the weight Britain can put behind her diplomacy ; 
but the fact remains that the Middle East is proving yet 
another front on which the nation that plays the gangster 
game has all the early tricks. It may seem incomprehensible 
that Turkey and Iran should not see the advantage to them- 
selves of preventing a collapse of Russian resistance. But 
Russia is very near and very large, and has played an un- 
fortunate part in the earlier history of both countries. 
Germany’s eruption into the Middle East is two hundred 
years younger than the southward drive of the Russians. 
Thus the Nazis have a species of “folk memory” to play 
on in their propaganda, and, as the Turkish Press illustrates 
from day to day, they are doing so effectively. 


* * * 


The Western Bastion 


The stage is set for a German coup in the west when- 
ever the High Command decides that such a move would be 
profitable. In France, the Darlan régime has brought to an 
end the last lingering belief in the myth of a “neutral ” Vichy. 
In Spain, there is no section in the unhappy clique-ridden 
country strong enough to stand up to German pressure, if 
at any point it became severe. Thus, the reason why there 
has been no western move certainly does not spring from 
the attitude of Vichy or Madrid. It is a Nazi calculation of 
interest. The Germans know that, both in Vichy France 
and Spain, there is much popular discontent which would 
flare up if the fiction of independence were destroyed. They 
know, too, that the food situation in both countries would 
add to Germany’s supply problems. Portugal is still very 
useful as a link with the New World, and will remain so 
unless the Americas are drawn in. Finally, the attitude of 

eneral Weygand is still uncertain. Germany’s writ runs 
with reasonable certainty to the rock of Gibraltar. It does 
hot go beyond, and the more the passive resistance of 
Weygand can be stiffened by Allied encouragement, the less 
likely are the Germans to risk the hazardous experiment of 
€ Over North Africa in the teeth of the resistance of 
Tance’s colonial army. Many young Frenchmen have joined 
the army with the express intention of getting away from 
France and back into the combat zone. They are not likely 
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to accept the transformation of Lyautey’s heritage into one 
great Vichy d’outremer. Here the attitude of the United 
States is all important. The French naturally look to 
America rather than to Britain in this crisis. American 
diplomacy backed by action could almost certainly win 
over Weygand—but the time is short. 


+ * * 


Priorities for Milk 


Registration for milk has taken place this week, and 
the distribution scheme will come into force on October 
1st. As had already been forecast, the scheme guarantees 
seven pints a week to children under five and to expectant 
and nursing mothers, and 33 pints a week to children 
between the ages of five and seventeen inclusive. This is 
the old National Milk Scheme extended to all children 
and adolescents. Invalids, schools and hospitals will also 
be given priority, and milk will be supplied to undertakings 
who provide it for their workers and to holders of tea 
permits ; but the quantities, together with the provision 
to be made for other classes of consumers, have not yet 
Been announced. On the whole, the priorities com- 
pare favourably with the amounts allowed this summer to 
similar consumers in German Europe. In Germany, in- 
fants get more, and there is a sensible provision of about 
6 pints a week to men in unhealthy occupations; but the 
priority for children appears to stop at the age of four- 
teen, and the amount allowed to those aged six to four- 
teen is slightly less than the provision for children aged 
five to seventeen in this country. Moreover, it is likely 
that the rations in force in Germany and German Europe 
now will not be maintained in the winter. But there can 
be no cause for congratulation that a situation has arisen 
in this country in which no liquid milk at all can be 
guaranteed to consumers outside the priority classes. Until 
now, Official statements have been comfortably reassuring 
about milk supplies, and as late as July 24th Mr Hudson 
said in the House of Commons that, “if conditions are 
very difficult,” a possible slight shortage “may slightly 
affect the adult population in the depth of winter,” but 
that he hoped “any such shortage will be very small.” It 
will soon be apparent whether this statement was justified 
or consciously misleading. 


* * * 


Emergency Feeding 


In view of the coming milk shortage, it is of the 
utmost importance. that effective steps should. be taken to 
prevent any wastage. Now that the public has been warned 
that it must not expect its normal quantities, private 
waste and canteen waste—which is notorious—should 
automatically stop. But a much bigger waste may easily 
occur after an air raid. It has already happened that far- 
mers or local milk distributors have lost the greater part 
of their customers in a night when catering establishments 
have been bombed and large-scale evacuation has taken 
place. There consequently arises a surplus of milk in one 
district which should immediately be tapped and sent to 
other districts. In announcing his post-raid food plans 
last week-end, Lord Woolton did not state whether meas- 
ures are ready to deal with such a situation, though it may 
occur with other foods as well as milk. He was more con- 
cerned with the possibility of a food shortage in bombed 
districts. Thus, he said that emergency food stocks, 
amounting to several weeks’ supply, have been built up in 
the hundred areas into which the country has been divided 
for the purpose. Shadow shopping centres have been 
arranged to replace badly damaged ones ; and the provision 
of meals will be undertaken, first, by the self-contained 
Queen’s Messenger Food Convoys, then by British Res- 
taurants and emergency meal centres. A new, and as yet 
untried, development is the “food grid ”—a series of 
cooking depéts, to cover 7,400,000 people, established some 
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miles outside a town, which can produce 6,000 meals in a 
four-hour period and send them into the town by mobile 
canteen. We have progressed far beyond the bread and 
bully beef stage of last September. 


x * * 


Vegetable Marketing 


The recently formed National Vegetable Marketing 
Company will first come before the public eye in its en- 
deavour to ensure,an equitable distribution of the onion 
crop. It will perhaps come as something of a shock to the 
onion lover to discover that the per caput ration of the 
commercially produced onion crop will be 2 lb in the 
coming season. The onion season, it is learned, opens, no 
doubt to the traditional accompaniments of steak, tripe 
and sage, on September 15th. Unhappily, the season is 
exceptionally close, the company expecting to have dis- 
posed of the entire crop by mid-October. There is no 
evading the simple fact that 98 per cent of the total onion 
consumption was imported in pre-war days. That the 
National Vegetable Marketing Company is going to dis- 
tribute the crop rationally, instead of permitting unfair 
competition to do its worst, is highly commendable. 
Registration with greengrocers will be necessary and the 
public will thus be brought one stage nearer to the time 
when the distribution of all vegetables is put on a satis- 
factory basis. The distribution of carrots will provide more 
scope for Lord Woolton’s interesting enterprise, for the 
carrot crop is so excellent that there is some risk that 1940- 
41 may go down to history as the “ carrot winter.” 


* * * 


War Damage 

Ever since the Ministry of Works and Buildings was 
set up, it has been difficult, in matters of planning, to 
understand the precise relationship intended between the 
Ministry, the embryonic Reconstruction Department under 
Mr Greenwood and the War Damage Commission set 
up under the War Damage Act. Recently, the position of 
Lord Reith was made plainer when it was indicated that 
he was in fact serving in two capacities—on the one hand, 
as head of his Department and, on the other hand, as 
the planning member of the Ministers working with Mr 
‘Greenwood. Now the position has perhaps been confused 
again by the publication of a notice by the War Damage 
Commission, laying down that any person in London, 
Birmingham, Bristol, Coventry, Hull, Liverpool, Plymouth, 
Salford, Sheffield, Bootle, Birkenhead, Southampton, 
Swansea, Wallasey or Gosport, wishing to repair war 
damage at a cost of more than £1,000, must first inform 
tthe Commission, which will then ascertain whether the 
proposed works wil! conform with the intentions of local 
and planning authorities. This notice is issued under 
Section 7 of the War Damage Act; and, at first sight, 
seems to fit in with the recent recommendation of the 
Uthwatt Committee that reconstruction areas should be 
scheduled in which repairs or rebuilding could not be 
carried out without permission from planning authorities. 
Actually, it is specifically stated in the notice that the action 
of the Commission is not to be confused with any steps 
which may be taken on the recommendations of the 
Uthwatt Report; and a distinction appears to be drawn 
between the immediate exigencies of war-time damage and 
the recognised need for the planning of physical recon- 
struction. The distinction, of course, may merely be between 
repairs, on the one hand, and more.comprehensive recon- 
struction on the other. But the fact remains that the sum 
of a large number of repairs must be an important act 
of ‘reconstruction and should come within the direct pur- 
view of a single planning authority at once. Any distinction 
between rebuilding now and rebuilding later on is un- 
tenable; and it is ‘of paramount importance that 
physical reconstruction should be related to a long-term 
and articulated plan under a single authority from the first 
possible moment—which should be now. 


* * * 


Vocational Training : 


A new development in post-primary education has been 
announced with the statement that State bursaries, tenable 
at universities and certain technical colleges, will be given 
to, boys and girls who have reached the necessary standard 
in science subjects. There will be no means test. The object 
is materialist and limited ; it is to meet the present demand 
for trained men and women for radio work, and in engineer- 
ing and chemistry. The minimum age will normally be 
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eighteen years, and it is expected that some of the accepted 
candidates will be enabled to qualify for a university degree 
before being required for national service ; others will only 
be given a year’s training—though the Board of Education 
has promised that after the war these cases will be con- 
sidered for financial assistance to enable them to complete 
a degree course. Before the war, State bursaries were only 
given to university students if they intended to become 
teachers, with the result that many students, who could not 
otherwise afford a university course, were forced to teach 
afterwards, whether they had a vocation for it or not. The 
actual training comes after the course has been completed 
and the bursaries used. The war has now added Strictly 
vocational bursaries to these pseudo-vocational ones, In 
addition to this latest development, there are university 
courses for selected candidates from secondary schools who 
are suitable for technical branches of the Army ; the entry 
to Dartmouth has been widened by the grant of 30 addi. 
tional scholarships a year to secondary school boys, and 
another 30 to Preparatory school boys ; and the establish- 
ment of the Air Training Corps provides pre-entry training 
for would-be members of the RAF. The ATC, from the 
point of view of education, is perhaps the most interesting 
development, because it also caters for adolescents who have 
left school at an early age and are already in employment 
But all schemes show an appreciable advance in the 
principle, reaffirmed by Mr. Butler last week, that post- 
primary education should aim at satisfying different tastes 
and capacities. The principle should be continued after the 
war, not primarily for vocational purposes, whether pseudo 
or strict, but simply for the sake of the individual child. 


* a. * 
A Grave Loss 


On Thursday last week, for the second time in five 
days, an aircraft of the Transatlantic ferry service crashed, 
with twenty-two passengers and crew, shortly after taking 
off from this country. As in the previous accident, the 
passengers included many American pilots engaged in 
flying American bombers to this country ; and, by an un- 
fortunate coincidence, Mr Arthur Purvis, chairman of the 
British Supply Council in North America, was also on 
board. He had come to this country, presumably to consult 
with Lord Beaverbrook, and had decided to take the first 
aeroplane back to America when he learned of the latter’s 
sudden visit to Washington. The untimely ‘death of Mr 
Purvis is a very serious loss indeed to this country, for in 
his business experience in America, his understanding of 
American problems and methods and his intimate contacts 
with American civil servants and men of affairs, he 
possessed an unrivalled combination of qualities which en- 
abled him to carry out his important task with outstanding 
success. 


Shorter Notes 


The following table gives the number of civilian 
casualties in air-raids since mass raiding began last 
September : — 

Injured and Potal 


Killed Detained in Serious 

Hospital Casualties 
fotal Sept.—Dec., 1940... 21,669 30,556 52,225 

1941 : ' 

ee ee ee hae ae 1,502 2,012 3,514 
I oe cu wuiga sie ae 789 7,068 1,857 
SE chivas da wo-atd obo Re 4,259 4,794 9,053 
NEAT oG a wh tans oe doce 6,065 6,926 12,991 
EGR iti fwd ss. oth eB 5,394 5,181 10,575 
BE 556s 8 Rai ais edb 69-450 399 - 461 860 

Re erates ware Th hid adiecd 501* 447 948* 
Sanne OO TORS ok. oacaee 40,578 51,445 92,023 

* Including missing and believed killed. 


Of those killed in July, 199 were men, 182 were women, 
75 were children under 16, and 41 were unclassified. 


* 


Sir Paul Latham, who, it was announced in Parliament 
on July 31st, is to be tried by court-martial for alleged 
offences against military law, has been appointed Steward 
and Bailiff of the Manor of Northstead and has therefore 
resigned his seat in the House of Commons. Captain 
Ramsay, who has been asked by his local constituency 
committee to resign, has refused. In his reply he repudia- 
ted the committee’s statement that he had failed to support 
the National Government in accordance with his agree- 
ment. 
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Germany’s War Finances 


URING the war of 1914-18, Imperial Germany met 

war costs almost exclusively by borrowing. The first 
wartime taxes were introduced for the financial year 1916 ; 
and, though new taxes were added in 1917 and 1918, total 
tax revenue remained only a fraction of war expenditure. 
Total Reich revenue for the five financial years covering 
the war amounted to Rm, 20,740 millions. But by the end 
of 1918, total Reich debt had increased to Rm. 153,237 
millions, of which Rm, 55,060 millions was made up of 
short-term Treasury bonds, Revenue only covered the cost 
of administration and interest payments on debt. 

This huge debt was wiped out by inflation. When Hitler 
came to power, total Reich debt was comparatively small, 
amounting to Rm. 11,540 millions, of which only 12 per 
cent was short term. On this favourable foundation, Nazi 
Germany began re-armament, which in the first instance 
was financed mainly by undisclosed short-term borrowing, 
of which the greater part was subsequently converted into 
Reich loans, It was, however, the declared policy of Nazi 
Germany to cover re-armament and, eventually, war expen- 
diture, as far as possible, by taxation, During the eight 
years from April, 1933, to March, 1941, which include nine- 
teen months of actual war, Reich revenue amounted to 
Rm. 119,200 millions and Reich debt increased by 
Rm. 78,500 millions to Rm. 90,000 millions. 

The Reich also had at its disposal “secret borrowings ” 
—the earnings of administrative institutions, the contribu- 
tions of social insurance schemes, and the special war con- 
tributions of the communes. But these additions, important 
though they are for assessing actual war expenditure, do 
not alter the fact that Nazi Germany has been able to 
finance the war mainly by taxation—though as the economy 
has become more and more controlled and rationed the 
problem has plainly become more difficult. 

(Rm. 1,000 millions) 
Administrative 
Earnings and 

Tax Warcontribution Borrow- 


Revenue of communes* ing Total 
1937/38 ........ 14-0 3:0 2:7 19-7 
Th 18 -2t 4-0 1} +1 33 °3 
5 Joe 23 -6 48 21 +2 49 -6 
1940/41 ........ 27 °2 5°4 38 -0 70 -6 


* The figures in column 2 are semi-official. 
+ Reich revenue in 1938/39 includes the capital levy on the 
Jews. 

The first and most important fact emerging from this 
table is that the share of borrowing in the total yield 
increased from 13.7 per cent in 1937-38 to §3.8 per cent in 
1940-41. If revenue and borrowing increase at the same 
rate in 1941-42, the share of borrowing would increase to 
sone 65 per cent; and by the end of the financial year 
1941-42, total Reich debt would then amount to 
Rm. 150,000 millions, which would thus be nominally 
equivalent to the total debt incurred by Imperial Germany 
during the last war. But the material resources pf Greater 
Germany exceed those of Imperial Germany. The resources 
of the occupied countries must also be taken into account. 
The changing ratio between revenue and borrowing only 
indicates a further reduction in civilian production and 
consumption in an economy under complete rationing and 
elective price and wages control. 

Some anxiety must have been felt in Germany about the 
rapid increase of borrowing during 1940-41. Several speeches 
made recently by State officials and leading bankers empha- 
sised that war expenditure requires a healthy mixture of 
taxation and borrowing. A year ago, the same officials were 
confident that the greater part of the costs of the war could 
be covered by taxation. To-day, the limit of further in- 
eases in taxation, in the sense that it impairs the incentive 
tohigher production and greater efficiency, appears to have 
been reached, and discussion naturally turns on the problem 
of the limits of State borrowing. It is frequently pointed 
out that current State borrowing should never exceed the 
actual reduction in private consumption ; and the present 
Problem of war financial policy in Germany is simply the 
Problem of converting the additional purchasing power 


accruing from war orders into savings at the disposal of 
the Reich. 


The National Income 


What was the size of the national income on 
Which Germany’s war expenditure was based ? There 


is no doubt that, after an initial setback, the nominal 
national income of Germany has been steadily increasing 
under war condition$; but an estimate of the real 
national income in 1939 and 1940 is extremely difficult. 
The official estimate for 1938 amounted to Rm. 79,700 
millions for Germany proper, against Rm. 72,600 millions 
in 1937. The national income of Greater Germany (the Old 
Reich plus Austria) was estimated at Rm. 88,000 millions 
in 1938. Meanwhile a number of territories have been in- 
corporated into the Reich, and the total income of these 
territories is unknown. A very speculative estimate of the 
total national income of this greater Greater Germany would 
be Rm. 95,000 millions to Rm. 98,000 millions in 1939 and 
Rm. 98,000 millions to Rm. 105,000 millions in 1940. 

But the pool from which Germany’s war effort draws 
does not stop with German and incorporated territories. 
During 1939-40, Germany’s war economy also made use of 
the resources of the parts of Czechoslovakia and Poland 
which were not incorporated ; and considerable quantities of 
raw materials and manufactured articles were requisitioned 
in the occupied countries, The value of the additions cannot 
be assessed. The costs of occupation levied in occupied 
countries must also be taken into account; and, finally, 
Germany has been running up clearing debts in her foreign 
trade with occupied and neutral countries. Under these 
conditions any estimate of “raidable” income must be 
speculative. Germany has not published any Budget esti- 
mates since 1933, and estimates of expenditure on adminis- 
tration which are based on figures for 1932-33 must be 
hardly less speculative, since quite a different system of 
political and economic administration has been built up 
since 1933. The only two sets of figures which are actually 
known are total Reich revenue and total Reich borrowing, 
and even here it is not officially stated whether these figures 
relate only to the Old Reich or to Greater Germany. 

A recent official statement claimed that, at the beginning 
of the financial year 1941-42, roughly two-thirds of the 
total national output was devoted to public purposes. In 
1938, it was stated, Rm. 26,000 millions, or 32.5 per cent 
of the total national income of the Old Reich, were used 
for public purposes, leaving Rm. §2,000 millions for total 
expenditure in the private sector of the economy, that is, 
for consumption and private capital expenditure ; and, 
according to the same source public expenditure compared 
with 1938 had doubled by 1940. The figures are some- 
what startling. They would indicate that there was no appre- 
ciable increase in the national income of the Old Reich 
from 1938 to 1940. In 1938, compared with 1937, however, 
the national income increased by Io per cent. 

These official figures make it plain that war production 
in the Old Reich could only be appreciably increased by 
cutting-down of civilian consumption and production to 
some 50 per cent of the level of 1938. But there are also 
the increments derived from “tribute ” and “ exploitation ” 
plunder. The industries of the incorporated and annexed 
territories have added considerable productive capacity and 
labour resources to the German war economy, additions 
which cannot be computed in terms of money because 
of a complete lack of data. The following detailed survey 
of Reich revenue shows increases during 1939 and 1940 
which are the result of increased taxation and additional 
revenue from incorporated territories. During the second 
half of the financial year 1940-41, the increase is aided 
by the employment of several millions of women, foreign 
workers, and prisoners of war, and by the working of longer 
hours and the reintroduction of overtime pay. 


REVENUE 
(in million Rm.) 


1937/38 1938/39 1939/40 1940/41 
Income & property tax 9,823 13,061 16,375 17,700 
Excise & Customs .... 4,142 4,651 5,300 5,400 

War surcharge on in 
ge oes ; 1,100 2,500 
Do. on excise ..... Z 800 1,600 
Total Revenue ........ 3,965 17,712 23,575 27,200 

LEADING TAXES 
(in detail) 

ee ee 1,760 2,091 2,645 2,977 
EmOoene EOS nou 5 co cess 2,219 3,166 4,347 5,126 
Corporation tax ...... 1,553 2,417 3,214 3,476 
Turnover tax ..:...... 2,754 3,357 3,733 3,929 
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Before the war, successive increases of the rates of 
taxation played a large part in increasing revenue, and war- 
time revenue has been markedly raised by the war 
surcharges, amounting in 1940-41 to Rm.4,100 millions, 
or I5.1 per cent of the total revenue. The percentage rates 
of imcrease in total revenue in each year compared with 
the previous year were: in 1937-38, 21.5 per cent; in 
1938-39, 26.9 per cent; in 1939-40, 33.1 per cent; and 
in 1940-41, 15.4 per cent. There was a-perceptible slowing 
down in the icrease during 1940-41, and total revenue 
during I94I-42 1s expected to reach Rm. 30,000 millions, 
equivalent to an increase of only 10 per cent over 1940-41. 


Mounting Debt 


The further increases in war expenditure which will 
certainly be necessary during the current financial year 
must thus be mainly covered by borrowing, and there 
are certain noteworthy tendencies in the actual develop- 
ment of borrowing which were not intended by the 


Government. 
BoRROWING 
in Rm. 1,000 millions 
Total Long term Short termt+ 
to In % In % 
date Actual of total Actual of total 
Mar. 31, 1933 11 -54 10-15 88-0 1-39 12-0 
Mar. 31, 1938 19-71 16 -82 85-3 2-89 14-7 
Mar. 31, 1939 30 -85 24 -21 78-5 6 -64 21-5 
Aug. 31, 1939 37 -43 25 -1l 67-1 12 -32 32-9 
Mar. 31, 1940 52 -06 29 -90 57 -4 22 -16 42-6 
Jan. 31, 1941 83 -14 44 -78 53-9 38 -36 46 +1 
Mar. 31, 1941 89 -65 47 -72 53-2 41 -93 46-8 
¢t Short term debts include tax certificates, and had increased 
to Rm. 44,413 millions at the end of April, 1941 


Until March 31, 1938, the actual increase in debt is 
moderate compared with the extensive rearmament pro- 
gramme, and because of the undisclosed borrowing the 
share of short-term debt is not abnormal. From March 31, 
1938, onwards the increase is spectacular, and on March 31, 
1941, total debt was almost equal to the total national 
income and 3} times the total revenue of the financial year 
1940-41. During the same time the share of short-term 
debt rose from 14.7 per cent to 46.1 per cent. At the 
end of the Great War the share of short-term in total debt 
was only 36 per cent. The credit expansion policy of the 
early years of the Nazi regime has been revived. But, 
whereas from 1933 to 1938 the policy was successful, 
because it brought idle capacity gradually back into opera- 
tion, to-day there is not that reserve. Confronted with this 
spectacular increase, the Government hopes that the 
annexed and occupied productive capacity of Europe will 
contribute to the consolidation of Germany’s internal debt. 

It must be assumed that a considerable part of this 
borrowing has been financed by genuine savings. Complete 
rationing and effective price and wage contfol have swelled 
all kinds of savings. Since the beginning of the war 
deposits in savings banks have increased by from Rm. 8,000 
to 10,000 millions, and during 1940 deposits in credit banks 
-rose by 30 per cent. The civilian sector of the economy 
contributed the receipts from sold-out stocks as well as 
the working capital of restricted or closed-down industries ; 
and, unable to replace machinery, industry is accumulating 
reserves which exceed the actual capital expenditure of 
the war industry. The pressure of idle capital is clearly 
visible in the constant rise in share prices on all bourses. 


The Economic Danger 


As long as the present economic administration remains 
intact, price and currency inflation in the accepted sense 
of the word is impossible. The danger arises from the 
actual destruction of productive capital by overwork with- 
out replacement—or Raubbau as it is called in German— 
and .the destruction in battle of war material that cannot 
this time be replaced by looting or requisitioning in 
conquered countries. It is true, and should not be forgotten, 
that the object of Germany’s war effort was to make war— 
on the biggest possible scale. Losses in battle are the 
currency of battle and the price of victory. But, before the 
attack on the Soviet Union, the actual destruction of pro- 
ductive capacity and war material was extremely small, 
and requisitioning more than compensated for the actual 
losses. Now a continued loss of men and material on 
the eastern front would soon become apparent in Ger- 
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many’s war effort, which would have to be increased more 
and more from external German-Europe resources, 
diminishing moreover for the first time by the loss 9 
irreplaceable man-power. The accumulating national deby 
would then represent nothing but the increasing dead ]os; 
of capital, and only the utilisation of the material resources 
of a defeated Russia could compensate in the long run for 
the huge losses of a prolonged campaign. 


Meanwhile, the occupied countries continue to con. 
tribute in their several ways to Germany’s war effort. 
Payments to cover the cost of occupation amount to 
roughly Rm. 10,000 millions. The excess over actual costs 
of occupation, which accrues to Reich revenue, was esti- 
mated by Secretary of State Reinhardt at Rm. 4,000 millions 
for the current financial year, and looting must have brought 
in material to the value of several 1,000 millions of Reichs. 
marks. The value of seized gold and State property has 
been estimated at some Rm. 10,000 millions. A continuoys 
flow of goods is secured by Germany’s foreign trade with 
occupied, dependent and neutral countries, in which Ger- 
many simply runs up large clearing debits, while the goods 
of these countries are purchased on very favourable terms 
by the over-valuation of the Reichsmark in terms of foreign 
currencies. * 

The estimates made by Germans of the national income 
of Germany and of the share of that national income 
which is represented by public expenditure vary 
remarkably. The total national income of Greater Germany 
in 1939 was estimated at roughly Rm. 90,000 millions 
against Rm. 88,000 millions in 1938. After the incorporation 
of new territories in 1939 and 1940, there were even 
indications that the official estimate for 1940 increased the 
national income well above Rm.100,000 millions. The 
rough statement that public expenditure, including 
municipal expenditure, increased from one-third of the 
national income in 1938 to two-thirds in 1940 was amended 
in other statements to 42 per cent in 1938, 53 per cent in 
1939 and 70 per cent in 1940. These figures have clearly 
depended upon the propaganda intention of each particular 
statement. Sometimes it was Germany’s superior financial 
policy—and ability to make the most of the nation’s 
resources for war purposes—that had to be demonstrated. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, spectacular increase in 
borrowing made it necessary to draw attention at the same 
time to an equally spectacular increase in the national 
income. The statement that there has been an increase in 
employment since August, 1939, of some six to eight million 
women is fantastic, and statements about the total earnings 
of workers are almost equally unreliable. German esti- 
mates of the reduction in civilian consumption have ranged 
from Rm. 14,000 to 20,000 millions. 


The official figures of Reich revenue and of Reich 
borrowing are inconclusive in themselves. No more can 
be said than that, roughly, two-thirds of whatever the 
national income is may possibly be used for the various 
public services, that is, for administration, war pfo- 
duction and actual war costs ; and that, in 1939, the share 
of borrowing in total national expenditure was about 40 per 
cent, but’ increased in 1940 to well over 50 per cent. It 
can hardly be doubted that this share will increase further 
during 1941. Without the occupation of fresh territories, 
Germany may be compelled to cut down private consump- 
tion still more, perhaps—eventually—to a level comparable 
to that of 1917, when the standard of living had fallen 
to one-third of 1913; and, if this happened, the share of 
public expenditure in the national income would have to 
be increased from two-thirds to four-fifths. But this danger 
is hardly “ at hand.” The third year of the war will prove 
decisively whether Germany is going to be able to maintain 
that “healthy” mixture of taxation and borrowing. 


Any conclusive comparison of Germany’s and Great 
Britain’s war expenditure is fraught with almost insu!- 
mountable difficulties. There is no certain ratio between 
German and British currency values, and production 
figures, hours of work and data on the actual standards 
of living in the two countries are not available. What can 
almost surely be said, however, is that the German wal 
effort is still well ahead in absolute terms of our own, even 
if the Empire and the United States are included. The pro- 
portion which British war expenditure represents — 
Britain’s national income is, however, beginning to rise 
towards the German level. It will depend on a similar 
effort on the part of the United States to establish the 
superiority in absolute output necessary to victory. 
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Finland — Unwilling Foe 


(By a Swedish 


August 14th 

HE irony of history has made democratic Finland an 

ally of Nazi Germany. Hitler has succeeded in using 
—for his own purposes—the traditional antagonism of the 
Finnish people for the Russians, and has thus brought them 
into the war. But this does not mean that the Finns are 
more pro-German or less pro-British than before. Some of 
them well realise that Germany actually forced Finland 
into the war ; and in spite of official declarations that the 
present hostilities with Russia are a continuation of last 
year’s war, many Finns feel half-hearted towards the new 
war—in strong contrast to 1939-40 when the whole 
Finnish nation was united. 

This is not the first time that Finland has had German 
troops on her territory. Those Finns who remember the 
Germans that came in 1918 cannot have been so eager to 
accept the Germans this time. A German army was sent 
to Finland by the Kaiser to assist the Whites in the Finnish 
civil war of 1918. Afterwards, these Germans stayed in Fin- 
land, and Germany forced Finland into a treaty which 
regarded Finland as a German Lebensraum—providing for 
German directors in Finnish industries, unrestricted immi- 
gration from Germany and fixed currency regulations. The 
Kaiser even appointed a German prince as “ King of Fin- 
land.” Ir was gnly the German revolution that liberated 
Finland from their German “ protectors ” of 1918. 

As a purely democratic country, Finland has, broadly 
speaking, the same political parties as Britain and other 
democracies. But she has not had the same party politics. 
The predominant questions in Finland have been quite 
different from those of other countries—for example, there 
is the language problem, the old struggle between the 
Swedish and the Finnish languages. On questions of social 
progress and foreign policy, there has been an agreement 
between all parties such as has seldom been achieved else- 
where. 

Only twenty-three years ago, Finland fought a civil war 
whose wounds have healed remarkably quickly. The Labour 
movement, which lost the civil war, had again won a lead- 
ing position in Finnish life, and at the election two years 
ago, the Social Democratic party obtained 86 of the 200 
seats in the Finnish Parliament. The Social Democratic 
party was in power with the Agrarians for many years—a 
coalition similar to that in other Scandinavian countries, 
where the slogan “Workers and Peasants Unite” was 
accepted in political life. This condition had an overwhelm- 
ing parliamentary majority behind it. 

The Finnish Social Democratic party was modelled on 
the same lines as the continental parties of the Second 
International—with a strong ideological background. Their 
leaders collaborated with the Socialist leaders in power in 
other Scandinavian countries. It is worth recalling that all 
the Scandinavian countries still had Socialist Prime 
Ministers when the wave of reaction and Fascism swept 
oer Europe. The Social Democratic party, which is 
strongly progressive, has advanced steadily since 1918 and 
has won over many Communist votes since the Communist 
Party was banned in 1930, The Finnish Agrarian party 
tepresents both small and big farmers, and has some 60 
Seats in the Finnish Parliament. 

The great Conservative party in Finland is the so-called 

alition party. It is not socially reactionary but rather pro- 
gressive. The Finnish Liberals call themselves the Pro- 
gressive party ; they are a small but very influential body, 
Which, after the civil war of 1918, saw as one of its main 
lsks the reconciliation of the victors and the vanquished. 
From their ranks came the first President of the Finnish 
tepublic—Stahlberg—and many of the most well-known 
Finnish politicians—Holsti, Cajander, Erkko and the present 
President, Ryti. The Progressive party also controls the 

Sgest newspapers of Finland. 





Correspondent) 


Another democratic party is the Swedish party. This 
party finds its supporters chiefly amongst the farming 
population of the purely Swedish-speaking districts and 
also among the old Swedish-speaking intelligentsia and 
nobility. The language question was for years one Ol 
Finland’s biggest problems. For 700 years, Finland had 
belonged to Sweden, and was somewhat feudally ruled by 
a Swedish-speaking nobility and civil service, who were 
inclined to look down upon the Finnish language and 
culture. When Russia took over Finland in 1809, the upper 
classes remained a Swedish-speaking minority, and because 
of the electoral regulations for the old States Parliament, 
the Swedish-speaking minority, controlling the money, the 
estates and higher education, remained in political control. 
The language question thus became a social question, and 
was for many years a hard problem for the new Finnish 
republic. It faded out, but came into the limelight again 
after the Russian-Finnish war of 1939-40, when 440,000 
Finnish-speaking refugees from the ceded territories settled 
in territories where the majority of the population were 
Swedish-speaking farmers. This led to the resignation from 
the all-party Government of the Swedish leader, Baron 
von Born. 


Poor Soil for Fascists 


Democratic Finland is poor soil for anti-democratic 
parties. The Finnish Communist party lost more and more 
influence in every election, until it was finally banned in 
1930, under pressure from the anti-Labour and Fascist 
Lapua movement which organised a “ march to Helsinki ” 
and literally kidnapped the Communist members from the 
Parliament building. Soon afterwards, the Lapua movement 
was also banned, but it rose again under the name 
“Patriotic People’s Movement.” This movement was 
banned, too, but the Supreme Court of Finland decided 
that the ban was against the constitution. The party has 
since taken part in the elections, but it rapidly lost support, 
and its parliamentary representation was reduced from 20 
seats to 6. Now, it seems that the Germans intend to back 
this party. It was the Lapua movement that first took up 
the slogan of a “Greater Finland,” which is not only to 
comprise Russian Karelia but also big parts of Russian- 
speaking territories, including inter alia the city of Lenin- 
grad and Ingermanland. “Greater Finland” comprises 
also, according to maps circulated in Sweden by Lapua 
propagandists, Northern Sweden with the iron ore mines 
and the iron ore railway, and Northern Norway—in fact, 
everything north of a line from Narvik to Lulea. The 
Germans are, of course, tempted to use the Finnish 
Fascists as their shield for conquests, but most Finnish 
people do not wish to have anything to do with Lapua 
propaganda or with the German promise to give Finland 
a “leading position in the North.” The Finnish President 
has declared that Finland does not want this position, 
although Field Marshal Mannerheim has declared himself 
in favour of winning Russian territories. 

The Finnish parties, as has been said, have a common 
platform for most big issues. In foreign politics, all parties 
were agreed upon a declaration made by the last Conserva- 
tive Government, which was upheld by subsequent Left 
Wing Governments. This was a declaration for a clear 
Scandinavian policy—orientation towards the other Scan- 
dinavian countries and Scandinavian collaboration. All 
parties were also agreed on support for the League of 
Nations. By a coincidence, the first and the last major tasks 
of the League of Nations were Finnish questions: the 
League began with the settlement of the Aaland Islands 
problem ; and the main subject at its last session was the 


exclusion of Russia because of the Russian-Finnish war. 
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Since the war of last year, all parties have united in re- 
building the country and re-settling the population from 
the ceded areas. Finland lost by the peace of 1940 about 
10 per cent of its entire industry (including its biggest 
iron-works, one big power station and large pulp factories), 
I2 to 14 per cent of its agricultural production and Io per 
cent of its forests. ; 


Isolation from Britain 


Finnish economy is built up for export. Before the 
outbreak of the European war, Finnish business and indus- 
trial circles had gravitated more and more towards Britain, 
and trade with Germany became gradually smaller. At 
the outbreak of war, Britain had first place among countries 
trading with Finland. Britain took the bulk of Finland’s 
timber and pulp, and Finnish shipyards built ships in col- 
jaboration with British firms. Some months before the 
war, a big Finnish trade delegation came to Britain to 
extend trade relations still further. After the invasion of 
Norway, Finland was almost completely cut off from trade 
with Britain. Only three countries remained—Sweden, 
Russia and Germany. But Sweden and Russia could not 
provide large markets for Finnish goods, because they ex- 
ported similar goods themselves. Thus Finland was driven 
to trade almost exclusively with Germany and German- 
occupied countries. It was simply a question of life or 
death. 

There was cultural isolation from Britain as well as 
economic. The Finns have been greatly interested in 
English culture. Finnish public libraries have always had 
large English sections, and most books published in Britain 
have quickly been translated into Finnish. British plays 
are given in Finnish theatres; English is learnt in Finnish 
schools ; and when the war broke out, Finland was on the 
verge of introducing English into the training colleges for 
school teachers. Then, after the invasion of Scandinavia, 
British newspapers did not arrive, but German papers came 
regularly. British lecturers could no longer come to Fin- 
land—they came from Germany instead. Finally came 
the German troops, originally intended only to pass to or 
from occupied Norway, but they stayed in Finland in in- 
creasing numbers. The Finns, however, declared that 
there could be no question of Nazi political infiltration, and 
they were prepared to resist. 

That Finland has now joined Germany in the war 
against Russia does not in the least mean that the Finns 
have lost their pro-British feelings. They deplore the 
breaking of trade connections with Britain ; and the fact 
that Britain is on the other side in the war causes many 
Finns to regard it half-heartedly. Almost the whole 
Finnish Press has regretted the breaking off of diplomatic 
relations with Britain, and everyone declares that this does 
not alter Finland’s democratic traditions. 


Portugal’s Prosperous 
Finances 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


August 6th 


COVERING as they do a full war-time year, Portugal’s 1940 
accounts also correspond with Dr Costa Leite’s first period 
as Minister of Finance. The figures are eminently satis- 
factory ; no other country in Europe can to-day show so 
clean a balance sheet. Taking the conto at £10, receipts 
are £25,980,000 and payments £24,240,000. Both totals are 
well within the Budget estimates for the year. Direct tax 
receipts continue the steady upward trend of the past five 
years ; indirect tax returns have dropped a little, import 
dues on general merchandise being £700,000 under the 
1939 receipts. Export dues brought £224,000, against £93,500 
in the previous year. Expenditure, which is £4,296,000 within 
the total Budget authorisations, is, as usual, under the 
actual amount of revenue received. Ordinary and extra- 
ordinary accounts are separately listed :— 


Receipts Expenditure Surplus or 
; Deficit 
Outinery ......... £22,150,000 {£19,160,000 + £2,990,000 
Extraordinary 3,760,000 5,010,000 — 1,250,000 


Rearmament and other outlay by the Ministries of War and 
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Marine account for increased extraordinary expenditure 
Special note is made of the fact that public outlay of a 
cultural nature, such as the Centennial Celebrations, con- 
servation of ancient monuments, national propaganda, facilj- 
ties for tourists, and the exhibition, take but 4} per cent 
of the year’s extraordinary expenses ; a proportion which 
effectively silences certain malicious rumours about govern- 
mental squandering. 

Dr Salazar’s insistence on closing each year with a 
balance in hand means that by 1940 the total of £21,557,000 
had passed through what may best be described as a current 
account always carrying a varying credit balance. From this 
account there has on occasion been spent sums up to a 
total of £13,285,000 to meet varied items of extraordinary 
expenditure. A substantial balance, the exact amount of 
which is not published, is in hand. It is a true “ reserve,” 
to be drawn on only at need, and its existence has not been 
built up at the cost of either national development or 
defence. Its existence, Dr Costa Leite significantly observes 
in no way warrants tax reduction. There is no floating debt, 
and the steady reduction of the public debt continues. War, 
though it has reduced Portugal’s foreign trade, does not 
affect her productivity; and the basic strength of her 
finances makes it possible to improve the balance of pay- 
ments, while her banking system is not only unshaken, but 
may even be said to be in a position to help the national 
economic effort in its reaction against present-day difficulties, 


Portugal and Japan 


Beyond publishing agency cables, the Portuguese Press has 

said little about Japan’s occupation of Indo-China and the 
very obvious threat of aggressive action against Thailand. 
Moreover, the greater proportion of the cabled news pub- 
lished concerning Far Eastern affairs emanates from D.N.B. 
and O.F.I., and both agencies try to put Japanese action 
in as favourable a light as possible. 
_ Portuguese public opinion, which for a variety of reasons 
is becoming widely separated from the Press presentment 
of events, is wholly unfavourable to Japanese action, which 
is attributed to German influence both in Vichy and at 
Tokyo. As, however, Portugal’s interests in the Far East 
are to-day of the slightest, the general public shows little 
concern about the course of events. 


Swiss Trade 


A greement 
with Germany 


[FROM OUR GENEVA CORRESPONDENT] 


August 6th 


AFTER long negotiations, Switzerland and Germany have 
concluded a new trade agreement to replace the one which 
came to an end on July 15th. The new agreement, which is 
to remain in force until the end of 1942, though described 
as a continuation of the previous one, is different in many 
respects. Its main points are concerned with Switzerland’s 
supplies of coal, iron and petrol and Swiss exports. Germany 
agrees to supply 200,000 tons of coal a month, most of 
which is needed for Swiss industry, while a small part will 
be used for heating purposes. Germany will also supply 
20,000 tons of iron, of which 13,500 are intended for the 
particular use of Switzerland ; this means that the remain- 
ing 6,500 tons will be manufactured in Switzerland on 
Germany’s behalf. As regards oil, Switzerland depends on 
countries other than Germany, but the Germans will colla- 
borate with Switzerland in setting up a transport plan to 
help Switzerland’s supplies to reach her. As regards agri- 
culture, Germany will deliver sugar, seeds, alcohol and 
manure, while Switzerland will send cattle for breeding and 
slaughtering, fruit and dairy products, and cereals if the 
harvest permits it. 

_ Switzerland obtains some facilities concerning the grant- 
ing of Fahr Geleitscheine, so that exports will be easier, 
and exports of watches, which were stopped several months 
ago, will be resumed. The prepayment of goods ordered 
from Germany will enable the latter to have more foreign 
currency at her disposal. There is no substantial change in 
the present system of transfers, except that a small increase 
has been agreed in the rate of insurance interest so as t0 
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meet the higher administration costs in Switzerland. Some 

pers here remark that while Swiss investors lent their 
money to Germany at 8 to Io per cent some years ago, 
they are now content to receive 2 per cent, the alternative 
being repudiation by their German debtors. 

It is stated that the negotiations never left the economic 
sphere, and that no political pressure of any kind was placed 
upon the Swiss negotiators. The agreement is officially 
described as the best which could be hoped for under the 
resent circumstances. on 

The most delicate point in the negotiations concerned 
Germany’s balance in the Swiss-German clearing system. 
Switzerland should buy much more from Germany, but 
she cannot find there all the goods and products she needs. 
The Swiss authorities are now compelling industrialists to 
wait three months before cashing what is due to them in 
the clearing exchange ; on the other hand, they will grant 
them advances, as they deem it better to export without 
being paid at once than to see unemployment rise, which 
would occur if Germany reduced her purchases from 
Switzerland. 


Four Million Prisoners 


Much concern is felt at the fate which may befall Swiss 
credits in Germany after the war. It is feared that they will. 
merely be added to the four milliards of francs already 
frozen there. The Gazette de Lausanne, expressing the 
opinion of financial circles, says that peace is well worth 
another few hundred million francs. It means that Switzer- 
land is ready to buy peace from Germany at any price. 
If, by losing one part of her fortune, Switzerland can obtain 
temporary advantages, she may resume her normal trade 
after the war. The position of Switzerland is a most difficult 
one, surrounded as she is by Axis Powers or Axis-controlled 
countries, which can block her completely whenever they 
choose to do so. Goebbels said recently that Germany had 
no intention of attacking Switzerland as all that was needed 
was the stopping of coal deliveries. The position has been 
well described by a German politician, who is said to have 
declared: “Switzerland? It consists of four million 
prisoners whom we need not feed.” 


Czechoslovakia and the 
New Campgign 


[BY A CZECH CORRESPONDENT] 


August 11th 


THe Czech wireless and Press are trying daily to 
convince the Czechs that the Germans are fighting a 
ctusade against Bolshevism, and that it is not a case of 
Germans versus Slavs. The Nazis feel compelled to explain 
why the war in the east is proceeding slowly. The Prager 
Zeitungsdienst published an article which states that, even 
in the last world war, the Russians showed that they were 
important opponents, particularly in defence, and that the 
present war has confirmed this experience. The Russian 
wldier surpasses the French and English in endurance and 
in scorning death. He is very resourceful in setting up 
ground defences and fortifications, and he has a good sense 
of tactics and of dealing with sudden attacks by the enemy. 
The Czechoslovak reads with satisfaction this praise given 
by the Germans to their opponents, and deduce from it 
that German hopes have not been fully realised. 

Efforts are being made to recruit Czechs as volunteers 
against Russia, but appeals issued by Otto Blaha, President 
of the Union of Czech Veterans, had no response. The 
am of his organisation, which has been put up as a rival 
movement to the persecuted Legionaries Organisation, is 
“to ensure the future of our nation within the framework 
of the Reich in discipline and obedience.” It is ironical 
that the pensioned General Blaha should lend himself to 
this quisling position, as another General Blaha is to be 
‘ent by President Benes from London to Russia in order 
© command the Czechoslovak Legion there. It will be 
laha against Blaha. 

e V campaign has had some success in the Pro- 
ctorate. The Gestapo arrested a large number of people 
ind confiscated the receiving sets of others, Since the 
*tmans have declared the letter V to be the official sign 
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of their own victory, the Czechs have added the letters 
RAF or other signs. Goebbels, cleverly, revels in Vs. The 
“powder tower” in Prague and many other buildings 
display red or white flags with a large V. At night a giant 
V shines over Prague. Railway engines, tramcars, motor- 
cars, shop windows and house windows are all decorated 
with a V. The “ Volksstrasse” is now called “ Victoria- 
strasse,” hotels, cinemas and cafés have been renamed 
“ Victoria.” The Vecer published an editorial on July 18th 
in which it is said that “ V is the expression of the stalwart 
German will to win and the solemn manifestation of the 
unshakable belief in German victory.” All sixteen post 
offices of Prague have been ordered to use stamping 
machines for all letters with the German and Czech 
inscription, “Victoria! Germany is victorious on all 
fronts! ” 

The crusade against the Soviet Union is apparently no 
obstacle to waging a crusade against the Catholic Church 
as well. The Nazis have disbanded the Emausz Order in 
Prague and the Order of the Brothers of Mercy, whose 
hospital they have seized. The monks are forbidden to 
wear their habits and are compelled to seek civil occupa- 
tions. If they do not find any, they will be sent on forced 
labour to the Reich. Each week brings new kinds of 
persecutions against the Jews. They are being further 
rounded up for the labour camps, and when they have 
completed their compulsory labour, they are handed over 
to work for the families of mobilised soldiers. In Brno, they 
are prohibited from entering the public parks. 

The food situation has in no way improved. In the fat 
ration, butter has been completely replaced by artificial 
fats. Rice is very scarce, and a special decree of the Ministry 
of Agriculture allows rice only to expectant and nursing 
mothers and to invalids. Even more rare is real coffee and 
tea. Coffee is only issued to hospitals and nursing homes by 
special permission of the district office. At the beginning of 
the year, tea of a very inferior quality was issued in small 
rations to certain cafés, but this has now been completely 
stopped. Farmers are urged to breed snails, which are 
consumed in great quantities in the restaurants of Prague, 
Brno and Pilsen. Wednesday and Friday are now meatless 
days. The Germans are very concerned about the crops, and 
an article in the Narodni Politika of July 20th, written by 
the Minister of Agriculture, emphasises particularly the 
danger of fire to crops. A decree of the Price Control 
Board fixes prices for agricultural machinery and imple- 
ments at those current on November 1, 1940. Fear of 
sabotage is also evident in a new order which forbids all 
inhabitants to go out into the fields between 8 p.m. and 
7 a.m. To meet the potato shortage, a decree dated July roth 
requires an additional amount of two tons of early potatoes 
per hectare to be lifted and delivered between July 22nd 
and August 3rd. 

The industrial output is slackening, and repeated appeals 
have been made to the Czechs to increase their output in 
the factories. The shortage of certain raw materials has 
compelled the Nazis to organise collections of scrap iron 
and other metals. The Neue Tag of July 22nd contained a 
half-page advertisement by the Ministry of Trade, stating 
that the collections must not be confined to unnecessary 
articles only, and that the Czechs must show greater willing- 
ness and sacrifice. 


Turkey Faces the Strain 
of War 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


; August 11th 
THE uncertain political situation in which Turkey finds 
itself is reflected in the economic sphere. Difficulties 
have arisen in the negotiating of the economic agreement 
for which Germany is pressing. This agreement, involving 
a sum of £T25 millions, was to provide for the 
exchange of German machinery and spare parts against 
Turkish tobacco, dry fruit, cereals and a small amount 
of chromium, copper and manganese. It is, however, under- 
stood that earlier engagements reserve these minerals for 
Britain. Substantial changes which have taken place in 
Turkey’s foreign trade during the last two years make it, 
in fact, difficult to take up the thread of mutual trade 
relations where it had been cut off at the outbreak of war. 
Turkey’s total imports dropped from £T149.8 millions in 
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1938 to £T118.2 millions in 1939 and £T68.9 millions in 
1940, and there has been hardly any increase in the first 
three months of this year. Turkish exports have declined 
from £1145 millions in 1938 to £T111.4 millions last year, 
and again there has been only a slight increase during 
January to March this year. Substantial as this general 
decline is, the trade with Germany has suffered particularly 
severely ; imports from Germany dropped from £T62.2 
millions in 1938, when they reached a peak, to £T9.7 
millions last year. 

The Germans complain that the activities of the United 
Kingdom Commercial Corporation have enabled Britain 
to hold the first place among Turkey’s customers. Before 
the war, it was Greater Germany that supplied more than 
half of Turkey’s imports, while this share is now but 16.7 
per cent. Great Britain, which in 1939 supplied 6.2 per cent 
of Turkey’s imports, increased its contribution to more 
than 20 per cent at the beginning of this year. Similarly, 
Britain purchased only 3.4 per cent of Turkey’s exports 
before the war, against 28.1 per cent early this year. 


Trade with the Balkans 


A special feature of Turkey’s economic policy in the last 
few months has been the attempt to strengthen trade 
relations with the South-eastern European countries: 
Roumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. Special agreements have 
been concluded providing for Turkish supplies in exchange 
for goods from the BalkAns, such as Roumanian oil for 
Turkish cotton. As these Balkan countries have been for 
some time past under complete German control, their trade, 
particularly supplies of oil, cannot be maintained without 
Berlin’s consent. It may, therefore, be assumed that the 
Germans have tried to keep contact with Turkey through 
the agency of the Balkan States. This policy is being 
systematically continued. It is as a result of these attempts 
that, for instance, Roumania’s share in Turkey’s imports 
increased from 1.1 per cent before the war to over 17 per 
cent at the beginning of this year, while Hungary’s share 
rose from 1 to almost 6 per cent. Germany dwells on the 
argument that Continental Europe participated even last 
year to the extent of 61 and 68 per cent in Turkey’s imports 
and exports respectively. And since trade with the British 
Empire along the Basra route and the Baghdad railway 
has developed favourably, German propaganda tries to 
stress that the Black Sea and the Danube constitute the 
“only possible connection of Turkey with reliable trade 
partners,” that is, with Germany. It is Turkish chromium, 
copper, manganese and cotton that particularly attract 
Germany’s interest. 


Shortage of Machinery 


There is another side to this question. It is no longer 
export trade that constitutes Turkey’s chief economic 
problem. Turkey is at present short of goods, and the 
question of safeguarding imports has become prominent, 
particularly the import of specialised machinery. Turkey’s 
programme of industrialisation has made progress, and 
new projects are to be put into operation. For these and 
for other reasons, foreign machinery and even entire plants 
are needed. It is true that the industrialisation of Turkey. 
particularly in its pre-war stages, has been to a large 
extent carried out by German firms. Theoretically Germany 
can again supply industrial goods, but in fact they are at 
present urgently needed at home, and the planned large 
dockyard at the Golden Horn is to be equipped with 
British machinery. In fact, during the last few months, 
Turkey purchased an increasing part of her machinery from 
Great Britain and the United States, in spite of the diffi- 
culties caused largely by the transport shortage. 

With an eye on these difficulties, and in order to be 
better prepared in case of war, the Turkish Govern- 
ment has tried to meet the requirements of the home 
market by increasing home production, agricultural and 
industrial, as far as is possible. Comprehensive state con- 
trol aims at safeguarding supplies to the people and the 
army out of home production. This means, of course, the 
organisation of scarcity, as Turkey is not in a position to 
be self-sufficient. The Turks are, however, making increased 
efforts to complete their industrialisation and to develop 
their economy into a kind of war economy, capable of 
overcoming the primary difficulties arising out of forthcoming 
events, though not yet of supplying the whole of forth- 
coming requirements. 
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Simpler Control in 
Argentina 


[FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES CORRESPONDENT] 


Fune 2151 

A DECREE has been made in Argentina which practically 
abolishes the prior permit system for imports from July rst, 
and from that date allows approximately 85 per cent of the 
country’s imports to enter without any limitation whatsoever, 
In his message accompanying the decree, the Minister of 
Finance states that, of the remainder, 11 per cent are subject 
tO quantitative limitations of a flexible nature, while 4 per 
cent are temporarily suspended until Argentina’s exchange 
position improves. The salient features of the decree are 
as follows :— 


Article 1. “As from Ist July next prior import permits 
shall be suppressed except in special cases and for goods 
specified by the Ministry of Finance, for which purpose it 
will issue the necessary regulations after consulting the 
Exchange Committee.” 

Article 2. “‘ As from the same date the Exchange Control 

Bureau ceases to function.” (Further clauses of this article 
allocate the Bureau’s remaining functions between the Customs 
and Income Tax departments and the Central Bank.) 
_ Article 4. “The Exchange Committee will report on 
import exchange questions to be resolved by the Ministry of 
Finance, on the procedure referred to in Article 1, and on 
importers’ claims which, under the rulings of the Ministry of 
Finance, cannot be settled by the Central Bank.” 

Article 6. “Shipping permits are suppressed except for 
goods the export of which must be controlled by the Customs 
departments under svecial regulations.” 


The preamble to the decree indicates that the step now 
taken is part of the gradual elimination of exchange control, 
and that it is made possible by the saving in foreign exchange 
caused by the restriction of unessential imports. It also 
makes clear the superfluity of the existing permit system 
as regards imports payable in blocked currencies. At the 
same time, it points out that the limitation of non-essential 
and luxury imports is still necessary, though subject to a 
certain elasticity for the time being. Meanwhile, it states, 
every effort should be made to replace imported by home 
materials. 


Letter'to the Editor 


Member of Parliament 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—Sir Patrick Hannon’s indignation with your article 
surprises me. I should have thought a fairer criticism of 
it would be that you were flogging the obvious. I seem to 
remember that local Conservative committees have been 
criticised both in the Conservative Press and at Conservative 
conferences for choosing candidates of wealth and rank 
in preference to men of ability. Is it improper for a papet 
to accept Conservatives’ own estimates of their own short- 
comings and to point out the ill-effect they have already had 
on Parliament and on our national policy? 


Yours, etc., 


Lloyd’s. D. E. W. Gree. 
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BUSINESS WORLD 


Steel Supplies 


HILE steel supplies are by no means the only limiting 
W factor in the production of armaments, in a broad 
sense they do condition the size of the programmes of the 
Defence Departments. To ensure adequate supplies of steel, 


‘it has been necessary, first, to maintain home production 


and imports at the highest possible level and to eliminate 
unnecessary exports ; secondly, to adapt the structure of the 
industry to wartime needs ; thirdly, to cut civilian con- 
sumption to the bone ; and, fourthly, to practise rigorous 
economy in the use of iron and steel. How far have these 
tasks been accomplished during the first two years of 
war? : = 
The task of securing the biggest volume of steel within 
the limits set by domestic capacity, by available overseas 
supply and by shipping tonnage has been one of great 
complexity. Before the war, in the boom year of 1937, the 
iron and steel industry consumed 13,943,000 tons of mainly 
low-grade domestic ore and 6,193,000 tons of high-grade 
imported ore in the production of 8,493,000 tons of pig 
iron and ferro-alloys, some two-thirds of which were used 
in the manufacture of steel. In addition, 645,000 tons of 
pig iron were purchased abroad. In the same year, the 
industry consumed 7,477,000 tons of scrap in the produc- 
tion of steel ; but domestic supplies of scrap had to be 
supplemented by net imports amounting to 722,000 tons. 
Again, the output of crude steel in the form of ingots and 
castings, amounting to 12,984,000 tons in 1937 and in- 
volving the consumption of 7,477,000 tons of scrap and of 
6,255,000 tons of pig iron, was supplemented by 1,394,000 
tons of imported semi-finished and finished steel. In short, 
ina year of heavy demand, such as 1937, Great Britain had 
0 import, not only a substantial proportion of the bulky 
raw materials required in the manufacture of crude steel, 
but also appreciable quantities of semi-finished and finished 
materials. Moreover, the greater part of the imports of ore 
and of iron and steel, and a substantial proportion of the 
scrap purchased abroad, came from countries which are 
now controlled by Germany. Thus, of the 6,950,000 tons of 
ore imported in 1937, 5,026,000 tons were derived from 
Sweden, Norway, Holland, Germany, France, Algeria and 
Tunis ; of the 2,039,000 tons of imported iron and steel, 
1,311,000 tons came from the chief continental producers, 
while Holland, Belgium, France and Norway contributed 
165,000 tons of scrap to the total intake of 951,000 tons. 

Although alternative sources of supply of both raw 
materials and semi-finished and finished steel have been 
available, the average length of haul is greater, while ship- 
ping tonnage is strictly limited. The Steel Control was 
therefore faced with the need for adjusting the proportion 
of imports in the different stages of production, from the 
raw material to the finished product, in order to secure the 
highest possible yield, in terms of finished materials, and, 
above all, for expanding the domestic supply of raw 
Materials, that is of ore and scrap. If the United States had 
enough semi-finished and finished materials to spare, ship- 
ping considerations would have favoured the exclusion of 
ore imports. But, for technical reasons, the industry in this 
country cannot dispense with substantial quantities of high- 
grade overseas ore, though the need for importing large 
tonnages of scrap is less imperative. 

The Steel Control, therefore, had to strike a- balance. 

ether or not it has struck the correct balance is, of 

course, difficult to judge in the absence of full details. It 
has certainly managed to maintain the domestic output of 
crude steel at a fairly high level, in spite of the very con- 
siderable technical difficulties involved by the change in 
the composition of the raw materials at its disposal ; and 
it has managed to secure substantial tonnages of pig iron 
and of semi-finished and finished materials from abroad. 
But it is doubtful, to say the least, whether it has gone far 
enough in substituting domestic for imported scrap. 

In view of the heavy home demand for steel. a severe 
curtailment of exports has been inevitable. So far as the 


Dominions are concerned, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa have all increased their steel-producing capacity in 
recent years, while India, too, is now in a position to 
produce substantial tonnages. Like Great Britain, these 
countries are now compelled to divert their domestic 
supplies from civilian to war purposes, while Latin 
American countries will have to rely largely on the United 
States for their essential needs. Great Britain can no longer 
afford to export steel, except in limited quantities to assist 
the war effort in the Empire and other friendly countries. 
In fact, exports are now well below the level of 1937, when 
2,609,000 tons of iron and steel were shipped abroad. 

In consequence of the steps taken to maintain home pro- 
duction and imports at a high level, and to cut out un- 
necessary exports, the total supply of steel available for con- 
sumption in this country is now probably bigger than at 
any time before the war ; and stocks of ore, scrap and pig 
iron are substantial. 

The change-over from the production of steel for civilian 
to war purposes has involved a number of structural 
changes in the industry, because of the different nature and 
composition of the finished products required. It has been 
necessary to adapt existing capacity to new needs and to 
expand the facilities for the production of -alloy steels. 
Certain production equipment which does not lend itself to 
adaptation will even have to be closed down for the dura- 
tion of the war. For example, the curtailment in the output 
of tinplace has made it difficult to employ all the mills to 
capacity, even though some of the works are now producing 
greater quantities of sheet bars, and a committee is now 
examining the problems of this section of the industry. 
The process of adaptation is by no means complete. 
The application of the Essential Works Order to the in- 
dustry should assist the Steel Control in its effort to make 
the most efficient use of plant and labour. 

Hardly less important than the provision of large quan- 
tities of steel and the adaptation of the industry’s output to 
wartime requirements, is the need for an efficient system of 
allocation to ensure its use for the most essential purposes. 
Such a system has now been in operation for more than a 
year, and, while the original plan has had to be modified to 
some extent, it has served its purpose fairly well. Broadly, 
the Materials Committee of the Cabinet’s Production 
Executive allocates available supplies tc the various Govern- 
ment Departments, which, in turn, distribute their quotas 
in accordance with their programmes. As a result, the bulk 
of the available supplies are directed into the production of 
war goods. 

Lastly, since steel supplies set a limit to the size of the 
armament programme, rigorous economy in its use has 
become vital. Here, again, a good deal has already been 
done by changes in specifications, designed to reduce the 
quantity of steel in many products or to permit the use of 
materials of inferior quality, by the standardisation of 
specifications and by the employment, where possible, of 
alternative materials. For example, the thickness of plates 
in ARP water tanks has been reduced to yield a saving of 
2§ per cent, by weight, while part of the huts for the War 
Office have been made in composition material instead of in 
corrugated sheeting. 

In sum, therefore, the Iron and Steel Control can rightly 
claim to have achieved a considerable measure of success 
in the fulfilment of its task. It has succeeded, in the face of 
great difficulties, in ensuring adequate supplies of steel for 
the growing armament programmes of the Service Depart- 
ments. True, it has not been equally successful in the 
solution of all its problems, and it has not yet been 
able to strike a perfect balance in the use of the labour, 
plant, domestic materials and shipping capacity at its dis- 
posal. But its record compares very favourably with that of 
the Mines Department, which has permitted the partial 
disintegration of the coal-mining industry, almost as a 
disinterested spectator. 
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Insurance 


= the spirit of sturdy individualism has stood the 
British insurance companies in very good stead in 
almost every respect, its application to their annual accounts 
is apt to cause some confusion. Apart from the need for 
setting out all the relevant facts in the accounts, a greater 
measure of lucidity and uniformity in their presentation is 
also desirable if the accounts are to be intelligible to all 
those for whom they are intended. The broad lines on 
which insurance accounts must be prepared are laid down 
by the Assurance Companies Act ; but its framework leaves 
a good deal of scope for the exercise of originality. The 
draft Insurance Undertakings Bill, the work of the Clauson 
Committee which reported in 1927, would, if brought to 
the Statute Book, have produced uniformity in some, but 
not all, of the directions in which it is required. At present, 
there is such a multiplicity of variations in the treatment 
of certain items in the accounts that comparisons between 
the various insurance offices become impossible without 
the making of more or less arbitrary adjustments, which 
are calculated to cause irritation to the interests concerned, 
without any guarantee that in the end an accurate impres- 
sion is conveyed. 

If the plea for greater uniformity merely arose from a 
desire to compare one company’s accounts with those of 
another, the matter might not possess great significance. 
The elasticity which the forms of account permit, however, 
not unnaturally involves the temptation to assist the 
revenue accounts as far as possible—as no office likes its 
figures to compare unfavourably with others. In conse- 
quence, the public tends to acquire somewhat inaccurate 
views of the profits made by insurance companies ; and 
such views might form the basis of demands for un- 
justifiable reductions in rates or of resistance to necessary 
increases, and thus be inimical to the legitimate interests of 
the offices themselves. From this point of view alone, there- 
fore, lucidity is a powerful desideratum. 

Leaving aside the question of the life, annuity, capital 
redemption and kindred classes, which are largely self- 
contained and present special features of their own, the 
matters on which information is desirable are, first, the 
underwriting results in the various branches ; secondly, net 
investment income; thirdly, capital gains and losses ; 
fourthly, the strength of the free reserves, that is to say, 
the surplus of assets over liabilities ; and, lastly, the appro- 
priation of profits. These features, incidentally, are all well 
displayed by the form of financial statements prescribed in 
the United States in the so-called underwriting, investment 
and miscellaneous exhibits, one of the great merits of which, 
bearing on the first and second requirements, is the clear- 
cut division between the two main sources of profit and 
loss and the absence of any “ loose” items allocated neither 
to the one nor to the other. There is nothing in British 
accountancy comparable with the American exhibits, but 
this is no reason why the formule adopted in this country 
should not be equally lucid. This could be accomplished if, 
as a matter of general practice, all underwriting charges, 
but no investment revenue, were included in the depart- 
mental accounts, and if the profit and loss account were 
confined to the joint functions of investment exhibit and 
appropriation account. 
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Accounts 


It is here that the varying treatment of certain items of 
expense is encountered. These items fall under three main 
headings: first, “expenses not charged to other accounts”; 
secondly, pensions; and, thirdly, overseas taxation. The 
first heading comprises a number of charges such as 
directors’ fees, ARP expenditure and certain head office 
expenses of a general nature, including the cost of adminis- 
tering central departments not concerned with the trans- 
action of any one class of business. These expenses are, 
nevertheless, a definite element in the cost of conducting 
insurance business, and there seems no reason why they 
should not be susceptible of reasonably accurate allocation 
between underwriting income, on the one hand, and invest- 
ment income, on the other—the former being a charge 
against the respective trading accounts, and the latter 
against interest receipts. If these miscellaneous expenses 
were properly allocated, there would figure in the profit 
and loss account only the investment proportion, which 
would appear as a deduction from gross interest. 

Allocations to pension reserves, superannuation funds, 
widows’ funds and the like, coming under the second head- 
ing, could readily be dealt with in the same way, for there 
is no logical reason for treating these charges separately 
from salaries, since the latter would doubtless require to 
be higher if pensions were not the rule. The system in use 
by many offices of allocating sums to pensions reserve from 
the apparent profits of the year seems to be an anachronism 
handed down from the days when pensions were conferred 
by the directors as acts of grace. But nowadays, when 
pension arrangements are for the most part clearly defined 
—even if not resting on absolute rights—the cost is 
analytically inseparable from salary charges. The third 
group of expenses, that is overseas taxes, are debited by 
some companies to underwriting and by others to profit 
and loss. The former procedure—which is that laid down 
in the draft Insurance Undertakings Bill—seems the most 
logical, since these levies must be taken into account in 
order to arrive at the true underwriting profits for the 
purpose of the accounts as published. British income tax on 
underwriting profits is in a different category and is 
uniformly shown in profit and loss. 

There is also some divergence (affecting the first and 
second desiderata) in the treatment of interest earnings on 
departmental funds in the non-life accounts. The majority 
of offices do not include such interest in calculating their 
underwriting profits and, as no allowance is made for this 
extraneous source of income in computing rates, this would 
appear to be the correct course. Nevertheless, a case can 
be made out for the minority practice (which is prescribed 
in the draft Insurance Undertakings Bill) in the case of 
certain types of risk where the reserves held against out- 
standing claims may attain substantial proportions. But 
some offices include interest, not only on reserves neces- 
sarily held against departmental liabilities (a large part of 
which must be kept in the form of cash), but also on any 
additional or catastrophe reserves ; and, as it would in any 
case be very difficult to arrive at anything in the nature 
of a common denominator holding good for all offices, it 
seems best, for this reason also, to treat all interest earnings 
as investment income. 
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SECURITY 


Amid so much that changes the 
desire for Security of the Person 
and of Property remains constant. 


After 220 years of continuous 
endeavour to meet this desire by 
efficient Insurance the ‘ Royal 
Exchange’ is maintaining in every 
way possible its normal service. All 
departments of Insurance are re- 
presented by the Corporation’s 
policies and the duties of Executor 
and Trustee are undertaken. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 


Head Office at the Royal Exchange,{ London 











The i: 
anada life 


in its 4" Year 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES of the COMPANY'S REPORT for 1940. 


The net new life assurances completed in the year 
amounted to £7,480,85!. Of this, £997,015 was 
written in the United Kingdom and in Eire. In 
addition, the sum of £543,519 (£366,461 in the 
United Kingdom and Eire) was received by way of 
single premium annuity considerations. 


Income from all sources amounted to £7,372,824. 
Payments to Policyholders and annuitants and 
sums paid as a result of death claims totalled 
£5,097,886. 


The rate of interest earned on the funds of the 
Company was £4 Is. 2d. °/, 


The assets at the 3lst December, 1940, amounted 
to £56,626,744. 


Special reserves and surplus funds increased to 


£2,774,228. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company. 
Chief Office for the British Isles: 
9 CHARLES II STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
OF BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


ASSETS EXCEED £35,000,000 


INSURANCES OF ALL KINDS 


LIFE (with and without Profits)—Estate Duty 

Policies—Family Protection—Children’s Deferred 

Assurances and Educational Endowments — 
Annuities. 


FIRE — MARINE — BURGLARY & THEFT 
Accidents of all kinds - Motor Vehicles 


The Company is empowered to act as an Executor 
or a Trustee 


Head Office temporarily at 


KIDBROOKE PARK, FOREST ROW, SUSSEX 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


LIMITED. 
Founded 1710 





THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
IN THE WORLD 
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Head Office: 
63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


Telephone: LONdon Wall 4571. 
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In order to establish capital gains and losses and to calcu- 
late the surplus of assets over liabilities—the third and 
fourth desiderata—some uniformity in methods of valuing 
investments is greatly to be desired. The test of market 
values of Stock Exchange securities is a severe one, and 
may not be relevant to life and kindred classes of business, 
but, in the non-life branches with which this article is 
mainly concerned, every office of standing must meet this 
requirement. Mortgages and other property investments 
are not held to any material extent against non-life 
liabilities, so that the difficulty of securing uniformity in 
matters of property valuation is not important. If the offices 
were to adopt the practice of showing in their accounts the 
market values of their Stock Exchange securities as well as 
the book values, instead of masking the market values by 
revealing book values only, with a certificate to the effect 
that the investments are fully of the value stated, less this 
or that reserve taken into account, this would be of con- 
siderable value ; only then would it be possible to gauge the 
true financial strength of any insurance institution. The 
liabilities side of the balance sheet is also important. There 
are differences, for example, in methods of calculating the 
reserves for unexpired risks and reserves for outstanding 
claims. Uniformity here cannot be otherwise than difficult 
of achievement: there may be reasons, best known to the 
offices concerned, why the ratios of these reserves to 
premium income should be higher or lower than the 
average and, if this is so, insistence on uniformity would 
serve no useful purpose. 

Concerning the fifth requirement—an informative appro- 
priation account—the adoption of the foregoing suggestions 
would greatly simplify matters, since if all “loose” items 
were eliminated, the profit and loss account, in addition to 
the underwriting profits and losses transterred from the 
individual revenue accounts and the investment items, 
would normally show only bad debts, debenture interest 
and dividends. At present, some offices do not carry all 
their underwriting profits to the profit and loss account, but 
leave some part to strengthen the additional reserves in the 
departmental funds. The better course would be to transfer 
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the full profits and make any allocations to additiong 
reserves from the total sum available for distribution 
Secondly, not all offices make full provision for dividends 
in the current year’s accounts ; it does not appear greatly 
to matter which procedure is followed, so long as there jg 
uniformity, and the unappropriated sums carried to th 
balance sheets do not mean one thing for one office and 
another thing for another office. 

Reference may also be made to the varying treatment ¢ 
business written through subsidiary companies. Som 
parent offices treat their subsidiaries purely as investments 
and include the dividends paid by the subsidiaries in th. 
interest income in the profit and loss accounts. Other 
combine the business of the subsidiaries with the figures o 
the parent company in the publication of consolidate 
accounts ; and there can be no doubt that the latter metho 
is in every way preferable. The result of the first method js 
that there is no effective separation between the investmey 
and underwriting incomes of the subsidiary offices in th 
accounts of the parent company—and no means of ascer. 
taining how far, if at all, credit has been taken for th 
goodwill attaching to the business of the subsidiaries, ap 
undesirable practice in any case. 

These are some of the main problems with which the 
student of insurance accounts has to contend ; the sugges. 
tions for their solution are advanced as a basis for dis. 
cussion. Reasons have already been adduced urging th 
importance of accuracy and uniformity, not only for the 
benefit of shareholders and policyholders, but also in the 
interests of the companies themselves. The insurance 
industry has shown an ability to co-operate on many 
issues ; it should not be impossible for the principal offices 
to agree upon a set of accounting formule and rules which, 
by convention, would become binding on all. It is to their 
skill in avoiding pitfalls, both in the field of underwriting 
and in that of investment, that the British offices largely 
owe their success ; and it would be a pity if, by, say, exces 
sive Government control, anything were ever done whic 
would take away from the offices that sense of responsibility 
which is the life blood of the business. ; 


Finance and Banking 


Legalising|jthe Fiduciary Issue 


To provide the legal authority for maintaining the 
fiduciary issue at its present level, a new Defence (Finance) 
Regulation was necessary which has been made this week. 
In January, 1939, the fiduciary issue was temporarily 
raised from £230 millions to £400 millions by the large 
transfer of gold to the Exchange Equalisation Account, 
and then reduced two months later, by the revaluation of 
the Bank’s gold holding at market price instead of the old 
statutory price, to £300 millions—the statutory maximum 
under the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, as amended. 
Like the two subsequent increases of £50 millions, the in- 
crease to £580 millions on the outbreak of war, when the 
Bank’s remaining gold was transferred to the Exchange 
Account, was authorised by Treasury minute, and, as is 
known, may not be extended for more than two years 
from the date on which it was originally made, without 
Parliamentary sanction. Fresh authority was consequently 
necessary to continue this increase beyond September sth. 
The new Defence Regulation substitutes for this date 
either September 5, 1943, or the date on which the regu- 
lation ceases to be in force, whichever is the earlier. Since 
the regulation, unless previously revoked, will remain in 
force until the expiration of the Emergency Powers (De- 
fence) Act, the £580 millions fiduciary issue is in effect 
regularised for the duration of the war. Any future increase 
in the issue will, however, be made by the normal mach- 
inery laid down by the Currency and Bank Notes Act— 
that is, by Treasury minute to be laid before Parliament 
—and not by emergency decree. 


* * *« 


Still Tighter Credit 


This week’s decline in the note circulation—after four 
months of expansion to successive record levels—suggests 
that the necessity for any further increase in the fiduciary 
issue should not now arise until the final weeks of the year. 
Though the reflux of £2,802,000 is considerably less than 
in the corresponding week last year, any upward movement 
contrary to the seasonal trend, which seemed to be 


threatened by last week’s increase on the holiday peak, m 
longer seems probable. Notwithstanding the rush of las. 
minute applications for National War Bonds, which hav 
prolonged the severe immobilisation of funds in publi 
deposits, no steps have been taken to mitigate the resulting 
credit stringency by any appreciable expansion in th 
credit base. In contrast with last week, there ha 
been no suggestion of any special bill purchases by 
the banks in replacement of shorter maturities sold 
to the authorities. Clearing bank buying has _ indeed 
been at a virtual standstill, which is perhaps hardly 
surprising in view of the call on the banks for £15 
millions of Treasury deposits even though no receipts wer 
maturing. The restricted outlet for bills has had the greater 
tendency to cause stringent credit conditions because th 
market has had to finance a comparatively generous Treasufy 
bill allotment resulting from the decline in total applic 
tions—itself an indirect result of the rush to _ secur 
National War Bonds before the issue was withdrawn. Alte 
gether, the market has had a far from comfortable week. 


* * * 


China Currency Board in Action 


Following the recent appointment of Mr E. L. Hal: 
Patch as the British representative, the new Chines 
Currency Stabilisation Fund to administer the sterling al 
dollar credits has at last started operations. Its initial inte 
vention was particularly well-timed, having served not 0! 
to restore some reality to the Shanghai foreign exchang 
market, but also to bring about a recovery in the Shanghil 
dollar. Before the Fund intervened, the market rate fot 
sterling had fallen as low as 27d. The official rate has beet 
fixed as high as 3%d., though the merchant rate in th 
market remains in the neighbourhood of 3d. Unde 
present conditions, the’ fixing of rates above the markt 
level would be calculated to cause a severe drain on ti 
Fund’s capital resources in anything like a free exchang 
market. It goes without saying, therefore, that exchamt 
will not be available at these rates to all comers, but onl 
for certain permitted transactions, which include paymell 
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for bona fide imports into China from the United States 
and the sterling area, personal expenditure, and genuine 
(as distinct from speculative) contractual obligations. In 
discriminating between applicants for exchange, the control 
will be assisted by the recent freezing orders, since each 
applicant is required to make a separate application. Quite 
apart from the need for discrimination on political grounds 
and to comserve resources, a selective policy| would 
have been imposed by the conditions under which the 
sterling credit was originally granted. It will be recalled 
that support of the Chinese currency was to be made 
dependent on suitable arrangements to ensure that the 
sterling released does not find its way to the free market 
for conversion into dollars, thus involving the British 
Treasury in a loss of gold. For the time being, decisions 
as to the granting of exchange will be made on behalf of 
the Stabilisation Board by the various British and American 
banks in the Far East. The fact that the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation is prominent among these 
banks is sufficient refutation in itself of the Japanese report 
that this bank is closing its Far Eastern branches, which 
has been emphatically denied by the chief manager. 


* * * 


£10 Millions Credit for Russia 


Full details have not yet been made known of the 
{10 millions credit to the U.S.S.R. granted in connection 
with the new barter agreement. It may be assumed, how- 
ever, that the present credit will not give rise to any issue 
of securities similar to the Soviet Government §} per cent 
five-year sterling notes, guaranteed by the British Govern- 
ment and issued in connection with the £10 millions export 
credit in 1936, of which some £8 millions are held in the 
money market. On the present occasion, the rate of interest 
has been fixed at only 3 per cent for an average period of 
five years. The sum of £10 millions is clearly not intended 
to set a limit to British supplies to the Soviet on credit, 
for it is stated that when the present credit is exhausted 
the two Governments will enter into negotiations for a 
further amount. No change is expected in the existing 
sterling-rouble exchange rate, which is based on the rate 
for free sterling in New York. It is understood that this 
rate will be used for the computation of accounts in both 
directions. 


* * * 


Banking and Production 


British bankers may find food for reflection in the 
information contained in the latest Federal Reserve Board 
Bulletin about the part being played by the Reserve Banks 
in the American production effort. The co-operation be- 


‘tween the Reserve System and the Office of Production 


Management (the equivalent of the British Ministry of 
supply) seems to be developing far beyond ordinary bank- 
ing relations. An official of each of the twelve Reserve 
Banks and their twenty-four branches has been appointed 
Defence Contract Officer, with the duty, on the one hand, 
of co-operating closely with the Defence Contract Service, 
the branch of the OPM concerned with contracts, and, on 
the other, of assisting banks and contractors on all finan- 
cial problems arising out of the defence programme. But 
more important, the Defence Contract Service has estab- 
lished an office at each of these thirty-six Reserve Banks 
with a co-ordinator in charge and a manager and technica! 
staff with engineering and industrial experience. The 
function of these officers and staffs is to help “bring 
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together primary contractors and sub-contractors and to 
furnish small and medium-sized local producers with the 
wide variety of information they need in filling Govern- 
ment orders for defence goods.” Furthermore, the Priori- 
ties Division of the OPM is also establishing offices at a 
number of the Federal Reserve banks and branches to help 
and advise manufacturers on all “priority” questions. 
This organization seems thus to be designed to do very 
much the same work as is being undertaken in this 
country by the Area Boards and Capacity Clearing Centres 
of the Production Executive. There is here a wider con- 
ception of the function of central banking than has so far 
gained any hold in this country. 


* * * 


Anglo-Japanese Clearing 


Japan was one of the few countries with which this 
country was unable to conclude a payments agreement, 
similar to those concluded with most Latin American 
countries, for the purpose of tightening the exchange con- 
trol through the establishment of special sterling accounts. 
During the era of appeasement in relation to Japan, the 
Treasury did not insist upon the conclusion of such an 
agreement, and did not carry out its threat made in June, 
1940, that compulsory exchange clearing would be imposed 
on any country which was not prepared to fall in line with 
the system of special accounts. The blocking of Japanese 
assets in this country has now created a new situation. It 
precludes the possibility of paying out of the existing 
Japanese balances for such exports to Japan as may be 
authorised. For the purpose of financing the limited trade 
which the two Governments intend to agree upon, arrange- 
ments are being made for the establishment of an Anglo- 
Japanese clearing account. The proceeds of goods to be 
imported from Japan under licence will be paid into that 
account, and these funds can only be used for payments 
for licensed exports to Japan. Export licences will be 
granted for approved goods only within the limit of funds 
available on the clearing account. 


* * * 


Plunder Indices 


The figures of the weekly returns of the Netherlands 
Bank, which continue to be published, constitute a 
characteristic though by no means complete index show- 
ing the progress of the plunder of Holland by Germany. 
During the week ended June 30, for instance, the note 
circulation reached a new high level at 1,700 million 
guilders. The bank’s holding of foreign bills increased by 
24 million guilders to 308 million guilders. This item 
consists almost entirely of Reichsmark bills. A year ago it 
amounted only to 300,000 guilders. During the same week 
the item of “sundry accounts ” increased by 7.7 million 
guilders to 219 million guilders, against 17 million guilders 
a year ago. This item, too, represents Reichsmark claims. 
An increase in the Netherlands Bank’s claims against 
Germany by 31.4 million guilders in a single week gives 
some idea of the pace of the exploitation of Holland by 
Germany. Reichsmark claims arise not only from the 
“favourable ” trade balance in relation to Germany, but 
also from various payments which the Netherlands Bank 
is compelled to make on German account, such as the 
payment of interest to Dutch holders of German loans 
and payment of wages to the families of Dutch workmen 
working in the Reich; and payment of wages to Dutch 
workmen engaged in Dutch industries working for Germany. 


Investment 


Equities for Choice 


Although the announcement of the Churchill-Roose- 
velt meeting at sea and the eight-point declaration did not 
Provide markets with a bull point, last week’s close was 
generally firm. The current week has seen a marked re- 
Crudescence of buying for post-war recovery, in which 
‘ven such a war casualty as the retail stores group has 
shared to the full. Other sections, in particular shipping 
and textiles, have profited from encouraging company 
News. The Financial News index of industrial shares, 
Which touched 78.0, the highest level since March 18, 1940, 
at the end of last week has made further moderate pro- 
gress. While industrial equities undoubtedly held most 


of the investor’s attention, as representing both a war- 
time inflation hedge and a prospective share in post-war 
prosperity, the gilt edged market was firm. The announce- 
ment of the Canadian stock requisition provided a back- 
ground of buying and, on Monday, the overdue recovery 
in undated funds was initiated by marked support for Old 
Consols and Local Loans. The home rail market has en- 
joyed a boom which, although it appears to be founded 
on optimistic forecasts of Government policy regarding 
the future of the agreement with the railway companies, is 
nevertheless backed by the knowledge that the railways 
are working to capacity. Turnover was not large, but share 


prices have generally reflected an atmosphere of purpose- 
ful confidence . 
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Canadian Stocks Acquisition 


The announcement at the end of last week that, under 
a new Acquisition Order, five Canadian sterling securities 
to an outstanding total of £35,467,883 were to be trans- 
ferred to the Treasury, raises an important point of 
principle, first brought to public notice when certain Indian 
Government stocks were “called up” earlier this year. 
Under the Securities (Restrictions and Returns) (No. 2) 
Order, 1941, owners of the following securities are required 
to reduce their holdings at the Bank of England in order 
that the Treasury, under the Acquisition of Securities (No. 
4) Order, 1941, may acquire them on the terms specified : — 


Price 

per / 100 

Nominal 

6D 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
4 per cent. Registered Stock, 1953-1958 

£15,000,000 110 12 11 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 


3} per cent. Registered Stock, 1950-1955 


£10,000,000 mM 2S 
Government of the Dominion of Canada 
3} per cent. Registered Stock, 1958-1963 

£10,000,000 104 2 5 


Government of the Province of Ontario 
4} per cent. Registered Stock, 1945-1965 
£151,170 ins \7'°S 
Government of the Province of Ontario 
4 per cent. Registered Stock, 1947...£516,715 105 6 

The terms are based on current market prices, plus allow- 
ance for interest during the interval of approximately seven 
weeks to the due date of payment. Presumably, the object 
of calling up sterling securities, which earn no dollars, is 
to enable the Canadian Government to utilise its accumu- 
lating sterling balances in London in the extinction of its 
debts. The two Province of Ontario stocks represent quite 
a small part of the total. It is incontestable that, in war- 
time, every investor holds his securities—or, for that matter, 
his business interests, and his assets generally—at the dis- 
posal of the authorities for the successful prosecution of the 
war. Under the relevant Defence (Finance) Regulation, the 
authorities can take over securities if they are “of the 
opinion ” that calling up is “ expedient . . . for the purpose 
of strengthening the position of the United Kingdom.” 
The question arises, however, whether the compulsory re- 
payment of securities which, under the terms of the bond 
on which the money was originally subscribed, have a 
definite and somewhat distant range of repayment dates, is a 
precedent which ought to be widely followed. The process 
of imposing involuntary and premature liquidity on holders 
who may have arranged their portfolios on a time-table 
determined by their own contractual engagements (from 
which they have no power of release) will obviously involve 
a good deal of hardship if carried to a point at which no 
holder of a dated sterling stock to-day can feel sure that he 
will not be a holder of cash to-morrow. 


i) 


* * * 


Treasury Borrowing Policy 


Further consideration has tended tc confirm the 
market’s view that the Treasury’s wish in turning off the 
tap for 2} per cent National War Bonds is simply to make 
subscribers go “as long” as possible. In practice, this 
principle must always be modified to suit particular bor- 
rowers who cannot, from the nature of their own engage- 
ments, lock up their resources for more than a given time. 
Insurance companies, for example, have maturing policy 
liabilities, while banks must maintain a relatively liquid 
position both immediately and in the medium and long 
run. On the other hand, the banks have expenses to match 
their increasing deposits, and may be presumed to be 
anxious, where possible, to earn more than the If per 
cent obtainable on Treasury deposit receipts. At present, 
they are somewhat abnormally liquid ; during the past year 
the ratio to deposits of the four most “liquid” types of 
assets of the clearing banks has risen from 33% to over 
38%. The Treasury may well have assumed that the oppor- 
tunity for gently propelling them into increased holdings 
of “longs” should not be missed. The opportunity, of 
course, is temporary and fleeting, and to maintain for any 
indefinite period a policy of Treasury financing (other than 
short-term) by means of tap issues alone, and those exclu- 
sively long-term, would not only inflict hardship, but would 
largely defeat its own purpose. When the medium tap is 
turned on again, the Treasury may well choose to issue, not 
a bond with reduced interest, but one with a longer life 
than its predecessors. Fractional reductions in interest rates 
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matter little to the Exchequer, with income-tax at its Pre 
sent level, while well-spread maturity dates mean a gren 
deal. A new series of bonds, extending say, to 1950, would 
not be over long for investors and institutions, who presum. 
ably already hold earlier War Bond maturities, but wish to 
have their capital free within a limited number of years afte 
the end of the war. And it would suit the Treasury y 


well, since the years around 1950 are not congested with § 


other debt maturities, whereas from 1952 onwards the poss. 
bility of converting approximately £2,000,000,000 of 3} | 
cent (ex § per cent) War Loan to a still lower rate of 


interest may be occupying the serious attention of the 
authorities. 


Company Notes 


Wiggins, Teape Earnings 


_ The full accounts for the Wiggins, Teape group show 
a rise in gross trading profit for 1940 from £1,385,647 to 
£1,499,912, and in aggregate profit from £708,319 1 
£802,518. Since the volume of trade enjoyed by the group 
was reduced by the raw material shortage which followed 
the German occupation of Norway, these results appear 
highly satisfactory. The profits of the parent company are 
up by more than £80,000 at £594,088. The fall in equity 
earnings of Wiggins, Teape from £214,119 to £118,079 js 
due to an increase in liability for income-tax and EPT from 
£135,150 to £278,819, to the strengthening from profits of 
reserves against bad debts and to the necessity of providing 
£33,600 for war damage insurance. In 1940, surplus earn- 
ings at a rate of 7.0 against 15.5 per cent provide narrow 
cover for the ordinary dividend reduced by 1 to 7 per 
cent, the carry forward being £129 higher at £52,153. 


Years to December 3], 


1938 1939 1940 
. x f 4 
Consolidated figures ; ms 
Gross profit on trading. . 1,134,049 1,385,647 1,499,912 
Aggregate profits 523,377 708,319 802,518 
Subsidiary charges 74,869 194,595 208,430 
Parent Compan, 
Profits* “fe eee 448,508 513,724 594,088 
Taxation, etc.+ | 64,195 137,650 314,919 
Debenture interest ... 66,364 65,545 64,680 
Preference dividend ... 96,410 96,410 96.410 
Ordinary stock : 
Earned = 221,539 214,119 118,079 
Paid . cease 168,500 134,800 117,950 
Se 14-0 15-5 70 
Paid %.. bayte +10 8 7s 
MOSOTVE ....0<0. bsleceaxre 53,000 80,000 ‘as 
Carry forward ........ 52,705 52,024 52,153 
* Profits including amount of provision for share of loss in a 
subsidiary company no longer required: 1938, £1,561; 1939 
£21,223. : a 
+ Income tax, E.P.T. and N.D.C., income tax equalisation 
reserve, transfers to reserve against trade investments and 
against shares in subsidiary company ; war damage contribution, 
1940, £33,600 
+ Dividend 8 per cent., cash bonus 2 per cent. 


It is satisfactory that both the company’s balance-sheet 
and the consolidated statement show stocks, conservatively 
valued, in excess of the 1939 holdings, at £358,707, against 
£317,979, and at £1,618,699, against £1,479,962 respec- 
tively. Cash holdings for the group are more than doubled 
at £733,274, and Government securities are up from £2,500 
to £27,771. Total specific reserves are reduced from £170,§7! 
to £155,846, in part through provision of war damage insut- 
ance to December 31, 1939, from these funds. The excess 
of liquid assets over current liabilities is rather higher at 
£2,208,636, against £2,154,328. There is little doubt that the 
greatest difficulty for the group last year was scarcity of raw 
materials, and it is probable that there was a marked ex 
pansion in the demand for certain types of product, includ- 
ing photographic base papers for official use. The £1 ordi- 
nary stock, at 28s. 9d. ex dividend, yields £4 17s. 4d. pet 
cent. 


* * * 


Bradford Dyers’ Preference Payment 


The announcement that Bradford Dyers are to pay of 
five years of preference arrears to December 31, 1937) 
created an immediate revival of interest in textile issues. 
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any’s £1 ordinary stock, on which a dividend is, 
am, stil out of sight, put on 74d. to 6s. 10}d., while 
the 5 per cent. cumulative preference stock improved 2s. 14d. 
to 158. 9d. The full accounts for 1940 show profits of 


| £373:857> against £233,556, after depreciation of £160,336 


st £142,625. The company’s tax liability is not disclosed 
and the accounts throw no light on the E.P.T. position. 
After meeting debenture service and allocating £60,000 for 
war damage insurance, £269,186, against £187,370, is earned 
for dividends. Since the payment of five years’ preference 
arrears requires £318,655 net, there is a draft on the carry 
forward, which is reduced from £50,143 to £674. A total 
of £10,755 from surplus on redemption of debenture stock 
and profit on sales of investments is transferred directly to 
capital reserve account, and investments contingency 
account, raising the funds to £75,619 and £92,294 respec- 
tively. A satisfactory feature of the accounts is the improve- 
ment in the company’s cash position. Cash holdings are up 
from £152,271 to £390,453, and the total of marketable in- 
vestments and deposits with building societies at short 
notice from £139,599 to £362,648. With stock more than 
{£170,000 higher at £621,046, the surplus of liquid assets 
over current liabilities is raised from £900,239 to £1,272,993. 
It remains uncertain whether the company will be able to 
eliminate preference arrears from January 1, 1938, in the 
current year, since raw material and labour difficulties must 
be expected to increase. The company should, however, 
be assured of a prominent position in the supply of the home 
market. 

* * . 


Hudson’s Bay Ten Year Record 


The full accounts of Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
year to January 31st last show improved earnings in the 
trading department and reduced profits in the land depart- 
ment. Total income from trading rose strikingly from 
£458,155 to £703,520, but, after allocating the usual 
£150,000 to depreciation and meeting United Kingdom 
and Canadian taxation of £486,123 against £228,493, the 
surplus for ordinary dividends is down from £19,769 to 
£12,804. Thus, the 1 per cent dividend, less tax at 7s. 4}d., 
is not fully earned, and the carry forward is reduced from 
£97,227 to £94,299. Owing to a fall in total receipts in the 
land department from £88,914 to £79,500, the 14 per cent 
dividend tax free is also not completely covered by the 
year’s earnings and the carry forward in this case is down 
from £17,377 to £13,658. The main factors affecting the 
rise in gross trading income have been the excellent results 
of large retail stores, the success of the wholesale depart- 
ment’s business, and the possibility of, to some extent, 
transferring the fur trade business from the United King- 
dom to the United States. The land department suffered 
from a decline in the average sale price per acre. from 
{1 11s. 6d. to £1 6s. 7d., and in the number of acres sold 
from 51,596 to 47,519. The wheat crop in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces was a record since 1928. The total payment to pro- 
prietors of some 3.4 per cent less tax provides a yield of 
{2 15s. 6d. per cent at the present price of 24s. 6d. ex 
dividend for the £1 ordinary stock. 


+ 


The latest accounts include the resolutions to be 
submitted to the Annual General Court by Mr C. L. 
Nordon, one of the proprietors, and of the Governor’s 
teply. It is clear that Mr Nordon’s complaint that losses 
‘of £3,458,084 have been incurred between 1931 and 1940, 
and that total distributions to proprietors have amounted to 
£161,994 against total remuneration, plus income tax 
thereon, to the London and Canada committees of £145,106 
‘can be easily rebutted. The first charge, with its implication 
% incompetent management, obscures the fact that the 

d, which took office in 1931 in the depths of the great 

ression, has succeeded very substantially in pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire. Thus, a loss before depreciation 
of £648,865 in 1930-31 was turned into a profit before 
depreciation and taxation by 1933-34, which reached a total 
of £696,177 by 1940-41. The total payment to proprietors 
Was in fact £186,916 gross on trading account, plus £124,611 
mn land account. Mr Nordon’s proposals for reorganisation 

the company’s management, which in fact amount to a 
vote of no confidence, appear to be curiously ill-timed. 
Resolution 2, which contains a plea for more informative 
counts, should be taken more seriously than the others. 
poe current accounts do in fact contain a full and impor- 

Statement of the company’s investments and of the 
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set-up of departments and subsidiaries, and there is no 
doubt that the accounts would be strengthened if the provi- 
sion of similar information were made a permanent feature. 


* * 7 


W. T. Henley’s Accounts 


The full accounts of W. T. Henley’s Telegraph for 
1940 do not add substantially to the information contained 
in the preliminary statement, discussed in The Economist 
of August 2nd. Total profits, after tax, are down from 
£415,204 to £400,484 ; a moderate fall which suggests that 
the gross figure shows a definite improvement on that of 
the previous year. Depreciation receives £69,918, against 
£61,246, leaving equity earnings at £311,566, against 
£331,353 to provide cover of 27.9 per cent for the total 
ordinary distribution maintained at 20 per cent. In place 
of the usual allocation of £100,000 to general reserve, war 
contingencies reserve receives £50,000, so that, after deduc- 
tion of a £3,500 bonus to directors authorised at the 1940 
general meeting, the carry forward is raised from £380,831 
to £382,397. The following table indicates three years’ 
trend of earnings and allocations :— 

Years to December 31, 


1938 1939 1940 
£ £ f£ 
I eas tee cee 445,159 415,204 400,484 
Expenses, fees and pensions 13,605 13,605 10,000 
i ee 61,012 61,246 69,918 
Preference dividends ...... 9,000 9,000 9,000 
Ordinary stock :— 
ea vale wud cckds 361,542 331,353 311,566 
PRE Sic ccs Hh senna 260,000 260,000 260,000 
ey “ae 30-8 28 -8 27-9 
PT ise bacieeares 20t 20+ 20t 
TN citar tah ed 100,000 100,000 §50,000 
ee 411,894 {380,831 382,397 


t Including 5 per cent. cash bonus. 
{ After charging £2,416 net loss on sale of trustee securities. 

§ War contingencies reserve. 

The balance-sheet shows a provision for deferred repairs 
of £7,400, special depreciation and general reserve remain- 
ing at £26,753 and £500,000 respéctively. Fixed assets 
amount to £1,258,815 after additions for the year of 
£171,433. Liquid assets are depleted by the sale of £93,081 
of Government securities, and cash is slightly lower at 
£132,419, against £150,480. These reductions have helped 
to finance a rise in stock of £174,992 to £1,071,110. The 
company’s profit position continues to show great stability 
under war conditions, a fact to be attributed to its satis- 
factory EPT standard, as well as to the steady demand for 
its electrical output. The 5s. ordinary stock, at 21s. ex divi- 
dend, vields £4 15s. 3d. per cent. 


o >» * 
Royal Mail Progress 


Royal Mail total profits in 1940 followed the general 
upward trend of shipping earnings with a rise from 
£995,005 to £1,102,457. Since taxation and general expenses 
were rather lower at £338,372, against £356,950, while fleet 
depreciation absorbed £345,000, against £325,000, the 
greater part of the increase was passed on to equity earnings, 
which rose by £98,148 to £378,377. In the absence of a final 
dividend, the ordinary stockholders receive 5 per cent, as 
in the three previous years, the rate of cover rising from 
11.2 to 18.9 per cent. Of the surplus, £100,000 goes to Fleet 
Replacement Account, £60,000 is written off investments, 
and the carry forward is raised from £14,344 to £132,721. 
No doubt the decision not to raise the ordinary distribution 
is due largely to the fact that the increase in profits was 
earned mainly in the first half of 1940, before the entire 
fleet was absorbed into the Government Liner Requisition 
Scheme. The balance-sheet shows that the problem of post- 
war fleet replacement is being taken with due seriousness. 
The chairman, Lord Essendon, points out in his statement 
that £1,973,000 has been transferred from available sur- 
pluses to Fleet Replacement Account, bringing the total to 
£3,298,000. Book value of fleet after depreciation is up from 
£4,601,900 to £4,943,600; the amount at the company’s 
credit under the terms of the Government tonnage replace- 
ment agreement stands at £317,825, and loans guaranteed by 
the Ministry of Finance of Northern Ireland secured against 
vessels building, are up from £957,000 to £1,143,000. A sub- 
stantial rise in creditors and taxation from £425,000 to 
£1,319,000 has been exceeded by a jump in debtors, inchud- 
ing amounts owed on Government account, from £718,009 
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to £2,165,000. Thus, the liquid position is highly satisfac- 
tory. The directors have invested £1,450,000 in National 
War Bonds since the date of the previous accounts, bring- 
ing the total of investments to £1,992,637—market value 
£1,999,378—and cash holdings are up from £395,000 to 
£522.327. After the rise of recent weeks the {1 ordinary 
stock, at 21s. 9d., yields £4 11s. 11d. per cent. 


* * * 


Beechams Pills’ Fresh Progress 


For the second year in succession, gross income of 
Beechams Pills to March 31st reached a record level at 
£1,085,893 against £1,055,615. A rise in tax liability from 
£469,018 to £695,282 accounts for the fall in equity earn- 
ings from £443,847 to £263,986, representing a rate of 32.5 
against 46.1 per cent. Special development expenditure of 
£522,327. After the rise of recent weeks the {1 ordinary 
sum being transferred back from the free surplus. Thus, 
the carry forward is raised from £104,593 to £106,031. 
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Taxation for the group as a whole in the second complete 
year since the acquisition of Macleans and Eno Proprietaries 
and the first since the acquisition of County Perfumery, 
amounted to £1,003,785. The value of the accounts jg 
somewhat impaired by:the absence of a consolidated balance 
sheet. The company’s balance sheet shows no important 
changes. Expenditure of £25,220 has reduced the reserye 
for cost of merger to £70,609, and bank overdraft has 
increased from £150,000 to £225,000. The group is fortunate 
in the’ absence of its dependence on export markets jp 
Europe. Sales have increased in the Empire and the 
American continent—and in the home market, where the 
maintenance of retail prices has no doubt continued to assist 
sales. Unfortunately, there is still no information regarding 
the fixing of retailers’ margins. The balance sheet still shows 
goodwill and formule valued at some £939,000. It remains 
to be seen whether the coming into force in July, 1942, 
of the provisions of the Pharmacy and Medicines Act, 
stipulating declaration of constituents, will fully justify this 
valuation. The 2s. 6d. deferred shares, at 9s. 6d., yield 
£7 12s. 3d. per cent. 





THE STOCK 


London 


Note.—All dealings are for cash. 
DESPITE some profit-taking at the close 
of last week, the undertone throughout 
remained firm. The requisitioning of 
Canadian stocks led to some improvement 
in undated gilt edged issues. Home 
rail stocks enjoyed a boom, in anticipa- 
tion of the new agreement. Elsewhere, 
the tone generally remained firm, while 
among industrial equities, textile, ship- 
ping and brewery issues continued to 
attract demand. 
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The gilt-edged market closed quietly at 
the week-end, 34} per cent Conversion 
and 3 per cent N.D. Bonds declining i, 
and Local Loans gaining the same 
amount. The Canadian requisitioning 
order occasioned some improvement in 
undated issues on Monday, 2} per cent 
Consols and Local loans gaining i, and 
4 per cent Consols 4. Later, the market 
remained firm with prices rising 
moderately in response to strengthen- 
ing demand for irredeemable stocks. 
In the foreign bond market, Brazilian 
bonds were supported by _ sinking 
fund operations, while Peruvian issues 
were strong, 6 per cent debenture 
stock rising 2 points on Tuesday. 
Chilean bonds were dull on Monday, and 
Japanese stocks showed intermittent weak- 
ness. French railways improved both 
before and after the week-end. 


* 


In the home rail market, optimistic 
rumours regarding the future of the 
agreement between the railway companies 
and the Government promoted a boom 
which provided one of the _ brightest 
features of the week’s trading. Among 
ordinary stocks, Great Western ordinary 
put on 13 on Monday followed by 2} the 
next day, when Southern prefd. gained 
34 and Southern defd. Z. There was 
also lively trading in the senior issues, 
“ Berwick” 5 per cent preference, 1955, 
led the market on Tuesday with a gain 
of 3 points while LNER 4 per cent first 
preference and LMS 4 per cent prefer- 
ence 1923 and § ver cent Red. 1955 also 
enjoyed substantial gains. In midweek, 
profit taking caused prices to close below 
their best, LMS ordinary, exceptionally, 
easing }. 


The recent revival of support for Argen- 
tine railways continued to make headway. 


* 
Brewery shares continued to attract 
investors in the industrial market, 
Mitchells & Butlers, Watney defd., 


Benskins, Charrington among others all 
registered good gains before and after the 
week-end. On Tuesday, Guinness and 
Ind. Coope reacted through profit taking. 
Small gains were general in the motor 
and aircraft group, although on Tuesday 
Morris and Hawker Siddeley moved 
against the trend. The heavy industrial 
group saw the revival of a speculative 
demand for coal issues, Bolsover and 
Wm. Cory improving at the beginning 
of the week. Richard Thomas prefer- 
ence was in demand, and, despite some 
irregularity, prices were generally higher. 
There were few features in the miscel- 
laneous section, Boots and ICI being sold 
in a small way. The stores section re- 
acted favourably to the interim announce- 
ments although Harrods eased after 
heavy buying at the close of last week. 
Shipping shares were encouraged by the 


EXCHANGES 


Royal Mail accounts and the resumption 
of preference payments’ by Bradford 
Dyers promoted a moderate boom in tex. 
tile issues. General losses among the 
leading tobacco issues at the end of last 
week were reversed. 

Turnover was small in the mining and 
commodity share markets. Kaffirs moved 
irregularly, Blyvoor improving before the 
week-end and Johnnies, Venterspost and 


*West Wit Areas in early part of th 


current week when E. Daggas and 
Springs eased sy. The rubber market 
showed no response to the increase in 
the quota, remaining largely under the 
influence of Far Eastern military develop- 
ments. Price changes consisted mainly 
in fractional losses which extended to 
Rubber Trust, Malayalam and Sendayan, 
The oil market was uneasy at the pros- 
pect of renewed tension in the Middle 
East, Anglo-Iranian ordinary losing y on 
Monday. “Shell” Transport, however, 
made good an early loss of ;; and both 
Trinidad Leaseholds and Attock were in 
demand. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


“Fee Corres Security Indices. 
1941. Bargains Day 

in S.E, 1940. 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed. 

List. shares® Int.f 

Aug. 14... 3,088 $2,342 77°7 1300 
a 2 869 $2,292 78-0 129°9 
» 18...| 3,713 | 29.475 78:1 130: 
19 3,167 $2,333 78:1 1302 

20 3,262 t2,38 78°4 130-3 





shares, 1941 highest, 78-4 (Aug. 20): lowest, 664 
(Apr. 24). 20 Fixed Int.,1941; highest, 130° 3 (Aug. 20) 
lowest 126-1 (Jan. 2). ¢~ Excluding ‘Stop Press” 
bargains. 


New York 


SENTIMENT remained~ hesitant on Wall 
Street before the week-end, with dealers 
generally awaiting repercussions to th 
Roosevelt-Churchill Eight Point Declare 
tion. Turnover fell away to an excep 
tionally low level and there was itte 
revival during the current week. Price 
changes were narrow and trendless ™ 
most sections, although, on Tuesday, 
there was some steady support for aircraft 
and rail stocks. Motor issues were out 
of favour and steel issues barely steady: 


In midweek, turnover improved af 
steadier trading raised prices up ™ 
I point. 


The Iron Age estimates steel mill 
activity at 199.5 per cent of capacity 
against 98.5 per cent in the previous week 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Industry and Trade 


A Production Crusade 

The clogging force known as economic friction is at 
its most conspicuous in war, when changes in demand 
and supply conditions are frequent, sudden and unpre- 
dictable. To the individual observer, its effects are indis- 
tinguishable from those of inefficiency, and for the sake of 
the effect on foreign propaganda, he is therefore officially 
encouraged to give the benefit of the doubt when he en- 
counters what appear to be cases of gross misuse of the 
nation’s resources. Yet Britain cannot hope to win the 
war until its productive capacity is being used to the full, 
as of affairs from which, as the National Expenditure 
BE avec has pointed out, it is still somewhat distant. 
A constructive suggestion which merits examination has 
recently been put forward in a City firm’s circular. It 
involves no washing of dirty linen in public, but suggests 
an organised drive, on the lines of the National Savings 
Campaign, to keep the question of production alive in 
every district. “At present,” the author of the circular 
pithily remarks, “we are in danger of believing that it is 
more important for Little Puddlecombe to scrape together 
enough money to ‘ buy’ a tank than for it to make sufficient 
effort to produce one (or to achieve whatever its part in 
war production happens to be or could be). Let us tell the 
truth about national savings, and abandon the pretence 
that they are part of the mechanism of production . . . Let 
the Government make the public really understand that 
the one paramount goal is the maximum of war produc- 
tion, which must be achieved at all costs.” Recognising 
that a drive on these ijines would be worse than useless 
until the Government is ready and able to remove impedi- 
ments to production, the author returns to the demand 
for a new Ministry, but not a Ministry of the type recently 
rejected by Mr Churchill in his speech in the Commons. 
The suggestion is for a small “ Ministry of Production 
Control” to co-ordinate the various supply departments, 
plan continuously the most systematic use of resources as 
a whole, and organise and run capacity clearing centres. 
It should be, for example, in a position to estimate roughly 
the effect of any new expansion project in terms of the 
consequent slowing down in other directions. An impor- 
tant function would be the maintenance of direct human 
contact between industrialists and the various depart- 
ments, approach to which is at present hampered by a 
barrage of forms. If this freedom from red tape could be 
achieved, the proposed Ministry would certainly fulfil a 
most valuable function. The only question is whether, if 
formalism, delay and stupidity could thus be eliminated 
from the workings of Government departments, the estab- 
lishment of a new one would any longer be necessary. 
It is doubtful to what extent the shortcomings of Govern- 
ment departments can be neutralised by the addition of 
new Ministries, but the proposal to give production the 
same type of publicity that has hitherto been given to 
savings might be seriously considered. 


* * * 


Further Control of Dock Labour 


At the request of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, the National Joint Council, for Dock Labour has 
drawn up a scheme for securing to the port transport 
industry a regular, sufficient and mobile labour force. 
In accordance with the scheme, an Essential Work Order 
has been prepared, which, together with new conditions 
of employment agreed by the National Joint Council, is 
to be applied to the Port of London and the principal 
ports on the Bristol Channel, the Firth of Forth, the 
Humber, the Tees, the Tyne and the Wear. It will not be 
applied without further consideration to the ports of Clyde- 
Side and Merseyside, where there are already schemes in 
Operation, under which the Ministry of War Transport is 
the sole employer. It does not appl¥ in any port unless 
and until a scheme for that port has been approved by the 
Minister and is in operation. For the administration of the 
hew arrangement, the National Joint Council is forming a 
company to be known as the National Dock Labour Cor- 
poration, Ltd., to finance, promote and administer schemes 
and to be responsible for the transfer of dockers from one 
port to another. It will appoint Local Boards and Port 
Labour Managers. The local boards will be responsible 


. © it for matters of local policy and general administration, 


and will co-operate with the regional port directors and 


port emergency committees in providing the labour re- 
quired for the quick turn-round of ships. The port regis- 
tration committees will continue to register workers and 
employers, but they will no longer control the arrange- 
ments for engaging labour. The local joint committees 
will continue to be responsible for industrial negotiations. 
While employed in work under the scheme, dockers will 
be paid the rate for the job, with piece work as widely as 
possible. When the job is finished the docker comes auto- 
matically into the employment of the corporation and as 
long as he fills the conditions he will be paid 5s. for each 
of the eleven half days for which he reports without being 
given work. He must be prepared to take any suitable work 
offered and to travel to other ports if necessary. Appeal 
panels will be provided to deal with appeals against dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the management. There will be 
an annual week’s holiday with pay of 75s. or 80s. Seven 
days’ notice is required for resignation or discharge except 
in case of serious misconduct, when there is a right of 
appeal. Only registered employers will be allowed to en- 
gage in port transport and they will only be allowed to 
employ on it their own permanent men or men allocated 
to them by the manager. The scheme will be financed 
by the Corporation with some help from the Exchequer. 


* * x 


Registration of Builders 


As a further step towards the closer control of the 
building industry, the Ministry of Works and Buildings 
has asked all builders and civil engineering contractors to 
register with the Ministry. The regulation applies to under- 
takings in the building and civil engineering industries, as 
well as to local authorities and public utility undertakings 
with building or civil engineering departments. Private 
firms with maintenance departments need not register 
them, unless these are also engaged on “outside” work. 
Applications for registration will have to be made by 
September 1st, while from October 1st no builder or civil 
engineering contractor will be allowed to carry on business 
in the absence of registration. The Ministry’s decision to 
call for the registration of firms in the building and civil 
engineering industries can hardly be questioned. If the 
control of building activity is to be effective, the Ministry 
must have full information on the industry’s capacity and 


on its employment. 
* * * 


Assistance to Collieries 

The coal-mining industry is adjusting itself to the 
exceptional conditions due to the loss of the export trade 
with greater rapidity than many had expected. When autho- 
rising the Coal Mines (War Levy) Scheme in December 
last, providing for the collection of a levy up to 6d. per ton 
for the assistance of colliery undertakings temporarily 
impoverished by war conditions, the Mines Department 
expressed the view that the cost of the proposals then under 
consideration would not exceed 4d. per ton, which on the 
inland and export disposals of the industry in the December 
quarter of 1940 represented an annual expenditure at the 
rate of approximately £3 millions. In that period, Durham 
and South Wales were the only important coalfields 
operating at a loss; in other districts, the credit balances 
were appreciably higher than in the June quarter of 1939. 
It was probably partly for this reason that in the form in 
which it was first applied the scheme provided for a levy 
of only 3d. per ton, against the authorised maximum of 
6d. per ton, and compensation at the rate of 2s. 6d. per ton 
instead of at 3s. 6d. on the relative deficiency between the 
volume of current sales and those in the corresponding 
period of 1939. The course of events in recent months has 
been more favourable to the financial position of the in- 
dustry than was expected twelve months ago. The more 
recent ascertainments have shown substantial decreases in 
compensation receipts, and it is understood that the Central 
Council has decided to reduce the levy to 14d. per ton in 
respect of the September quarter. The larger increases in 
coal prices authorised by the Mines Department in the 
exporting than in the inland coalfields have probably con- 
tributed most to the improvement in the financial position, 
but another factor stressed by the chairman of the great 
South Wales coal combine of Powell Duffryn Associated 
Collieries, Ltd., has been the concentration of production 
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mainly at mines supplying qualities of coal for which 
markets remained available to the industry. It is under- 
stood that the Central Council is contemplating other 
modifications of the War Emergency Assistance ‘Scheme, 
but that these are being opposed by some of the districts. 
The apparent delay in the authorisation by the Mines 
Department of price increases in the English (other than 
Bristol and Somerset) and Scottish coalfields to meet the 
cost of the guaranteed wage from the first pay week in 
June, and of the war wage advance of 4d. per shift from 
July 1st, is also being attributed to the favourable results 
of the latest joint audits. 


7 * * 


Petrol Rationing in America 


The long-threatened rationing of petrol in the eastern 
industrialised states of America is now an accomplished 
fact. The local shortage which necessitates this un- 
precedented step arose from the transfer to the service of 
Great Britain of 50 American tankers formerly used to 
transport oil fom the Gulf Coast to the eastern seaboard. 
It is due, that is to say, not to a nation-wide lack of oil in 
this, the world’s most important producing country, but to 
inadequate transport facilities. The measures adopted by 
the Government to counter the pending oil shortage are 
reminiscent of those taken in this country in the allocation 
of scarce supplies. First came an appeal to motorists in the 
eastern states to conserve petrol by cutting out unnecessary 
motoring, by avoiding “racing” the engine, by using low 
gear as little as possible, and so forth. When this method 
of approach failed to produce any decisive results, the 
Petroleum Co-ordinator, Mr Harold Ickes, decreed that 
filling stations in the area in question must cease to sell 
petrol between the hours of 7 p.m. and 7 a.m. But, so far 
from curtailing consumption, this measure was actually 
followed by a large increase in purchases due, no doubt, to 
the accumulation of private hoards against the anticipated 
introduction of a more rigid rationing scheme. This week’s 
decision to reduce deliveries to filling stations by 10 per 
cent was therefore inevitable. It is estimated that the reduc- 
tion for “ non-essential ” purposes (however this ambiguous 
phrase may be defined) will amount to as much as 20 per 
cent, since there is no intention of cutting supplies to 
vehicles used for “essential” purposes. Even so, it is 
questionable whether the Administration has been drastic 
enough ; for the transfer of 50 tankers has already reduced 
the available transport facilities by about one-fifth, and the 
surrender of additional vessels to Britain in the near future 
appears to be inevitable. In the end, Mr Ickes will doubtless 
have to go the whole hog and introduce a comprehensive 
rationing scheme on British lines. 


American Tin Control 


Steps have now been taken in the United States to 
bring the tin trade under effective Government control. 
On August 15th the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply fixed the country’s maximum price for tin 
at 52 cents per lb., which is slightly below the average 
market price of recent months, but 2 cents above the basis 
at which the Metal Reserve Company was buying its tin 
for the United States war reserve ; from its recent trans- 
actions it appears, however, that that limit has been unoffi- 
cially raised by 3 to 4 cents per lb. Concurrently with the 
introduction of the maximum price, the tin market of the 
New York Commodity Exchange has taken preparatory 
steps to discontinue futures trading, current dealings being 
confined to the liquidation of open contracts. Although 
no import monopoly has been set up, the fixing of the 
maximum price has given the Metal Reserve Company a 
virtual monopoly. Consequently, the only move still possi- 
ble to strengthen Goyernment control of tin is the intro- 
duction of restrictions on consumption, which may not be 
long delayed. In addition to regulating its market for 
metallic tin, the United States has taken steps to supple- 
ment its ore supply for the Texas City smelter of the 
Tin Processing Corporation, which is now being con- 
structed by Messrs Ford, Bacon and Davis, Inc., at a cost of 
$3,500,000, and which will probably be ready to start opera- 
tions at the beginning of next year. In addition to the 
five years’ agreement with Bolivia providing for an annual 
supply of 18,000 tons of metallic tin in concentrates, the 
Metal Reserve Company (which will take over the whole 
output of the new smelter) concluded an arrangement with 
producers in the Dutch East Indies last week, which covers 
the supply of 20,000 tons of tin in Banka and Billiton ore. 
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Shipments are to start at once and are to be speeded up 
as much as possible. This agreement has two advantages, 
It shortens the time within which the Dutch East Indies tin 
reaches the United States—and in view of the Pacific ten- 
sion this time factor is significant—and it will help to over- 
come technical difficulties at the new smelter arising from 
the problem of treating Bolivian ore without the admixture 
of a richer mineral. Of particular interest are the facts 
that the Arnhem smelter in Holland used to treat its 
Bolivian ore together with Billiton ore and that the com- 
pany which controlled the Arnheim smelter has been 
selected by the United States Government to manage the 
new Texas City smelter on its behalf. Consequently, there 
is all likelihood that initial technical difficulties at Texas’ 
City will rapidly be overcome. As far as is known, the 
smelter’s initial capacity will be 30,000 tons per year and 
not 18,000 tons as first reported. 


x * * a 


Farm Wages 


While the claim of the representatives of the farm 
workers on the Central Agricultural Wages Board for an 
increase of 12s. to 60s. per week in the national minimum 
wage has been adjourned until November, some dozen 
county wages committees, consisting of representatives of 
farmers, farm workers, and of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
have already raised minimum wages in their districts well 
above the national minimum of 48s. per week. Since local 
agreements are the result of negotiations between farmers 
and farmworkers in the districts concerned, they do not 
invove the consent of the Government. Nor, presumably, 
can local wage increases be passed on to consumers in the 
form of higher prices. The inference seems to be that the 
prices of agricultural products have been fixed at a level 
which enables the farmers in the more prosperous dis- 
tricts to absorb these local advances. But the series of 
district wage increases already granted may make it diffi- 
cult for the Government to refuse an advance in the 
national minimum next November. 


x * *x 
Rise in Sheep Prices 


The Ministry of Agriculture has decided to increase 
the price of sheep and lambs sold by farmers by 1d. per lb. 


for the six months ending April, 1942. This will raise the - 


farmer’s average return for the season ending June, 1942, to 
1s. 4d. per Ib., against 1s. 33d. in 1940-41. True, the increase 
is a small one; but in principle it is difficult to justify. 
Ostensibly, it is designed to induce arable farmers to main- 
tain their sheep flocks in the interests of the fertility of 
the soil. But it would seem that the prices of cereals have 
already been fixed at a level which is high enough to induce 
arable farmers to maintain their sheep flocks without an 
additional gratification. 


* * * 


Bovine Panel Patients 


Compulsory health insurance has not yet been mooted 
to the animal world, but what may prove the thin end of 
the wedge is to be inserted shortly. The National Veter- 
inary Medical Association has evolved a voluntary scheme, 
designed chiefly to deal with contagious abortion (which 
not only is a cause of serious economic loss to farmers, 
but sometimes infects human beings with undulent fever), 
mastitis and sterility. The National Farmers’ Union and 
the Ministry of Agriculture are co-operating in the scheme. 
The Ministry takes no responsibility, but is making avail- 
able certain facilities and supplying free vaccine and drugs 
at reduced cost. It has also agreed that veterinary sur- 
geons doing panel work for farmers shall be employed 
by the Ministry on part-time inspection of dairy herds 
for mastitis and abortion. The scheme, applicable at first 
only to dairy herds, may later be extended to sheep and 
pigs. The insurance premium will cover, in addition to 
treatment, four routine visits a year, and extra charges for 
specially expensive drugs will be kept at a low level. It 
is very much to be hoped that the scheme will prove 80 
successful as to give rise to a demand for its extension, for 
the principle is excellent. At present the smaller farmers 
shy of any increase in their expenses, are giving it a chilly 
reception, but when their more prosperous neighbours 
have proved its value they may come to recognise it as @ 
sound investment. From the public point of view, anything 
which improves the condition of dairy herds is of first class 
importance, for the milk situation this winter is a subject 
on which the public rightly feels profound uneasiness. 


For Commodity and Industry News see page 246. 
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,0MPANY MEETINGS 
eS 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


COL. O. P. SEROCOLD’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Watney Combe Reid and Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, at the Windsor Castle 
Restaurant, S.W. 1, the chairman, Colonel O, P. Serocold, C.M.G., 
presiding. 

His statement, which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts and was taken as read, was as follows: Our sales, which 
showed a decline in the first six months of our financial year, 
improved during the second half, so that on the whole period 
they are nearly level. 

When we take into account the losses in licensed houses which 
we have experienced, and the shift of population, I hope that you 
will consider the result satisfactory, as the board does. 

Being subject to a licence for brewing materials, we, in company 
with other brewers, have been confronted with many difficulties. 
The cost of barley has been very high indeed, and there seems to 
be little relaxation in sight at the present time. However, as the 
Government has expressed its desire that there shall be an adequate 
supply of beer forthcoming, we may perhaps feel a trifle optimistic 
as t0 an improvement in the access to materials required. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM 


I will now say a word on labour. At this time last year I told 
you that 50 members of our staff and 300 of our workmen were 
serving with the forces. ‘These numbers have now increased to 
112 staff and 509 workmen. This depletion in labour, which is 
common to all brewing and malting concerns, had naturally 
brought its repercussions. 

Although we have been able more or less to replace our men 
numerically and to some extent by the substitution of women, we 
find that an untrained personnel, with the best will in the world, 
does not maintain the former standard of work. In more than 
one department of the company’s breweries there have been occa- 
sions when there has been delay, with the inevitable result that 
the rest of the machine is slowed down. 

As more and more of our men are combed out the more difficult 
becomes the situation, since we are faced at the present time 
with an unprecedented demand for beer, which it is difficult to 
meet, 

Our ARP organisation at each of the three breweries has con- 
tinued to be elaborated, and I may say that without it there 
would have been more serious losses than those which have actually 
been incurred. ‘The shareholders’ thanks are due to all those who 
have so willingly responded’ to the calls made upon them, and 
especially to those who succeeded in extricating a number of 
horses on two occasions. 

A prearranged mutual assistance pact exists under which we 
have been able to provide help to other London brewers from time 
to time when required. I would like to record our thanks to 
the whole of our staff and employees for their arduous work and 
©-operation during these trying times. I would also like to pay 
a tribute to all those tenants of our licensed houses who have 
stuck to their posts in spite of the damage inflicted on them. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The chairman, in the course of his speech, said that the profit 
on trading account at £2,056,000 was only £11,000 below last 
year. He considered that was a good result when taking into 
acount the vast increase in the cost of materials, of which their 
malt alone cost £164,000 more. 

The final profit was £822,350 and the directors proposed the 
wual 2 per cent. dividend on the preferred ordinary stock and 
‘ final dividend of 11 per cent. on the deferred ordinary. They 
had reduced the interim dividend from 6 per cent. to 4 per cent. 
in view of the considerable reduction in the first six months’ 
profit. However, the profits of the second half-year had been 
better than they had anticipated. They had been able, therefore, 
© fix the final dividend at 11 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
for the year, the same as in the previous year, though they 
tegretted that it would not be possible to repeat the bonus divi- 
dend of 2 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ANGLO-CEYLON AND GENERAL 
ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 


SIR EDWARD ROSLING’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Angio-Ceylon and General 
Estates Company, Limited, was held, on the 19th instant, in 
London, Sir Edward Rosling (the chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the statement by the Chairman, 
which had been circulated with the report and accounts and was 
taken as read:—The results for the past year’s working may be 
considered satisfactory, the profit for the year—before allowing for 
taxation—being £143,150, as compared with £114,960 last year. 
Thig is by far the highest made by the company for some years. 

As explained in the report, however, there has been an increase 
in taxatiom at home, in Ceylon and Mauritius, part of which is retro- 
spective. Added to this there are complications arising out of the 
taxation in Ceylon and Mauritius, and the computations of the 
company’s liability for taxes have yet to be agreed. In view of 
this, the directors decided to set aside £95,000 for taxation purposes, 
as against £50,000 last year, and from the balance to recommend 
a final dividend of 4 per cent., free of tax. Up to now our divi- 
dends have been declared less tax, but we think it simpler under 
present conditions to propose tax-free dividends. The counterfoil 
of the dividend warrant will give particulars of the gross amount 
represented allowing for Dominion income-tax relief. 


TEA, CACAO AND RUBBER 

In Ceylon the tea crop, amounting to 4,325,474 lb., shows an 
increase on the previous year of some 167,000 lb., and the price 
also shows an improvement of rather over 13d. per lb. 

Cacao again gave the large crop of 10,313 cwt., our Kondesalle 
estate giving 7} cwt. per acre. Prices, however, were lower, only 
realising 28s. 9d. per cwt., as compared with 32s. 9d. in the pre- 
vious year. Owing, however, to the size of the crop a small profit 
was secured. Our direct interest in rubber is very small; the crop 
secured amounted to 226,420 lb., netting an average price of 9.37d. 
per lb. 


LABOUR UNREST 

In my speech last year I referred to a certain amount of unrest 
among the labourers in Ceylon. This, I am sorry to say, recently 
became worse and for the first time two of our estates were affected. 
Unfortunately, on one of the estates I referred to, our manager was 
attacked by some of the labourers and he subsequently died. The 
perpetrators have been arrested and now await trial. The rest of 
the labour force on this estate has been dismissed and the estate 
remains closed for the present. 

On the other estate a strike developed, but after a week the 
labour force returned to work and we understand everything is now 
proceeding smoothly. In neither case can any blame whatsoever 
be attached to the managers concerned. The reports from all the 
other estates continue to be satisfactory. 


RECORD SUGAR CROP IN MAURITIUS 

As to Mauritius, the sugar crop was a record one for the com- 
pany; 41,708 tons of sugar were obtained, which compares with our 
previous highest make of 38,098 tons in 1939. All the crop was 
acquired by the British Government. 

The progressive increases in crops and profits are largely the 
result of the board’s policy of consolidation and reorganisation 
over the past few years and are very gratifying features. 

In regard to the prospects for the current season, it is too early 
to give more than a very general indication. The Government has 
taken less of our tea—namely, 68 per cent., as against 85 per cent., 
leaving the balance to be realised on the local market. So far, the 
prices obtained locally have been quite satisfactory, but it is impos- 
sible to make any reliable forecast as to the future. Our crop 
is estimated at 4,200,000 lb. Cacao prices continue at a very low 
level, and to make matters worse, it has for months been impos- 
sible to obtain freight for shipment to this country. 

Rubber remains at a satisfactory level, and there is no apparent 
reason for any appreciable fall in the price in the near future. 
Sugar promises to give another good crop and the Government are 
again taking over all our sugar. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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W. J. BUSH & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of W. J. Bush & Co., Ltd., was 
held on the 21st instant at the Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 
Mr J. M. Bush, the chairman and managing director, presided. 
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and the war has spread to other countries in which the Company 
In spite of this and after providing for 


debts in all enemy-occupied territories, a net profit of £153,013 


was attained. 


Of this figure it is estimated that £108,298 , 


required for taxation and contingencies, leaving an amount of 


£44,715 of the net earnings for the year to be dealt with, 
Your directors propose that the dividend on the ordinary shang 
be maintained at the same figure as last year, viz., 10 per cent, 


The chairman’s statement, which had been circulated with the and _ that the balance be carried forward. 
The chairman moved the adoption of the report and accounts, whig, 


annual report and accounts, was as follows: 

Under existing conditions shareholders will probably find it 
difficult or inconvenient to attend the forty-fourth annual general 
meeting of the company to be held on Thursday, August 2Ist. 
Your directors have therefore decided to dispense with the usuai 
review of the past year’s working by the chairman of the meeting 
and for me to provide a brief report to accompany the directors’ 
report and statement of accounts for the year 1940. 

The difficulties of trading under war conditions to which I 
referred last year have persisted during the period under review, 


was seconded by Dr Percy C. C. Isherwood, O.B.E., Ph.D., Fic 
(managing director), and carried unanimously. 

A final dividend of 6 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, on the ordinary shares was declared. 

The retiring directors, Lord Hayter and Mr E. L. Bush, wer 
re-elected, and Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, McAuliffe & Co. were 
reappointed auditors. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff 
concluded the proceedings. 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY NEWS 


THE Minister of Food has become sole 
importer of pepper into this country; he 
announced that he would not grant im- 
port licences in the future. It is thought 
likely that pepper prices will be con- 
trolled in the near future. Tuesday’s 
prices were 163d. a lb. for white Muntok, 
spot, in bond, and 9d. a Ib. for Lampong 
black. This represents a rise of 3d. on 
the week for white Muntok, the Lampong 
black being unchanged. Tin prices have 
been weaker: Standard cash was 
£256 15s.-£257 a ton on Wednesday, 
compared with the previous Wednesday’s 
price of £258 15s.-£259 a ton. Three 
months was {£259 18s.-£260 a ton, 
against {260 1§s.-£261. 


Rubber Quota 120 Per Cent.—The 
International Rubber Regulation Com- 
mittee surprised the market on Tuesday, 
when it decided to fix the export quota 
for the last quarter of the year at 120 
per cent, compared with 100 per cent in 
the three preceding quarters, and 90 per 
cent in the December quarter of last 
year. “The new quota represents the 
highest since the inception of the scheme 
in 1934 and lifts the annual average for 
I94I to 105 per cent against 83} per cent 
last year. In addition to the increase, the 
Committee decided not to carry over 
unused quota licences from this year into 
1942, and to cover any possible excess 
exports by retrogressive adjustments of 
the quota. The object of the Committee 
is to procure the highest possible rubber 
exports from the Eastern producing 
countries before the Pacific tension re- 
sults in a possible open conflict. The 
new quota raises permissible exports in 
the December quarter, including out- 
siders’ supplies, to about 475,000 tons, 
which compares with actual exports of 
378.977 tons in the first quarter and of 
367,411 tons in the second quarter of this 
year. As most of the plantations were 
unable to fulfil their 100° per cent quota, 
the 120 per cent quota is unlikely to 
be fully covered. Nevertheless, the Com- 
mittee’s decisions will act as stimuli to 
producers to make a determined effort for 
the remainder of this year. Thus 
the increase in the quota cannot be re- 
garded as being merely of theoretical 
interest. 


The Future of the Tin Scheme.—The 
international tin trade is anxiously await- 
ing the outcome of the next meeting of 
the International Tin Committee, which 
was scheduled for this week. The 
meeting has, however, been postponed, 
pending the receipt of some members’ 
replies regarding the conditions of the 
restriction seeps after the end of 
this year. aturally, the Pacific tension 
has complicated the conclusion of a new 
agreement, especially as Thailand, one of 
the major participants in the scheme, is 
immediately threatened. Nevertheless, 
apart from other long term considera- 





tions, the close link of the scheme with 
the United States reserve policy makes it 
advisable to prolong the scheme, and 
unless the Pacific position grows much 
worse, it should help to secure agreement. 
In this connection it is of some interest 
that the full text of the recent American 
tin reserve agreement with the Inter- 


«national Tin Committee, which has not 


been published in this country, con- 
tains a clause under which a fur- 
ther 37.500 tons of tin will be pur- 
chased by the United States in the 
first half of 1942, if the  interna- 
tional tin scheme is prolonged beyond the 
end of this year. 


Tools Mutual Aid.—A scheme for the 
loan of tools vital to war production by 
firms who possess more than their imme- 
diate requirements to firms who are in 
urgent need of them has been started in 
the Midlands. Mr. C. Maclaren, regional 
representative of the Ministry of Supply, 
who has initiated the scheme, called 
together a conference of engineering firms, 
at which delegates gave details of tools 
they could release or which they required. 
Over 100 interchanges were arranged at 
the meeting. Such a scheme would un- 
doubtedly save much time and break 
down “bottle-necks” were it to be 
extended over the country. 


Export Control.—The Board of Trade 
and the Customs have made arrangements 
whereby, with certain exceptions, export 
licences for cotton piece goods which are 
due to expire on August 31st shall be 
regarded as valid until November 3oth, 
without the necessity of individual valida- 
tion by the Export Licensing Department. 
This decision has been made because, 
owing to difficulties arising at the incep- 
tion of export control of cotton piece 
goods, exporters have found it impossible 
to export goods within the period of the 
licence which was to expire at the end 
of this month. Licences require indi- 
vidual extension in cases of the export of 
cotton varns and cotton (mixture) piece 
goods containing § per cent or more by 
weight of silk, to any destination, and 
cotton piece goods for certain specified 
destinations. Another Order made by the 
Board of Trade makes subject to licence 
the export of all manufactures containing 
5 per cent or more by weight of silk. It 
also extends the existing control in ex- 
ports of jute fabrics to cover all fabrics 
made wholly or partly of jute. 


Cotton Market Position.—A feature of 
the Manchester market this week has 
been the receipt, by shipping merchants 
of export cloth quotas from the Cotton 
Board for the next four months. More 
active negotiations, therefore, have taken 
place between buyers and sellers and 
rather more sales have been arranged. 
Orders have been chiefly for the United 
States, Java, Singapore, the Dominions 


and Argentina, and there have been 
attempts at transactions for Turkey and 
Egypt. The yarn supply position remains 
very difficult, causing some makers of 
cloth to refuse to sell further ahead ; sales 
in American and Egyptian yarns have 
been of small dimensions. Production 
in Lancashire spinning and _ weaving 
towns is being affected by the labour 
shortage, and it is understood that repre- 
sentations are being made to the authori- 
ties on the matter. Even nucleus mills 
find it quite impossible to produce at 
maximum capacity, despite the closing of 
other mills and some transfer of oper- 
tives. The Cotton Controller fixed maxi- 
mum prices for cotton waste under an 
Order which came into force on 
August 15th. The consumption of cot- 
ton in the United States last month was 
a record at 929,000 bales, against 875,000 
bales in June, and only 598,000 bales in 
July last year. 


Scrap Workers’ Conciliation Com- 
mittee.—Machinery for negotiation be- 
tween iron and steel scrap employees 
employers has been set up. A joint con- 
ciliation committee bas been formed, with 
workers’ and employers’ representatives. 
The committee has held its first meeting, 
at which a national minimum wage 
1s. 4d. an hour, or £3 4s. for 48-hour 
week, was agreed. This figure represents 
the pre-war wage, plus an addition to 
cover the increase in the cost of living. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 


AND FLOUR 
Week From 
—— Ended Aug. 1 to 
000 quarters) Aug. | Aug Aug. | Ang. 
2, 9, 10, 9, 
; oes _|_1941 | 1941 | 1940 | 19M 
N. America....... 593 528 290 | 528 
Argentina, Uruguay 280 272 279 2m 
Australia......... see me oom oan 
Russia cen eae wee — oie 
Danube and District om ii 30 
Other countries .... 
“* Unobtainable. SS 
Source: The Corn Trade News. 


“THE ECONOMIST” SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


. (1935 = 100) 


| Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
14, 15, 18 19, 20 





Crops ..e+) 113.6) 113.6 113.5 113.5) 1135 
Raw materials... 170.7 | 170.6 | 170.6 170.6 | 1704 
Complete Index .. 139.3 139.3 139.2 139.1 -— 


Mar. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug 
ar ug ug MN “it 


31, | 31, | 20, | 21, 
1937*| 1939 1940 1941 | 1941 
Crops ..........| 147.9| 92.2 107.4 114.4| 1135 


Raw materials. . .| 207.3 | 122.9 | 169.0 | 170.1 | 1707 
Complete Index ../ 175.1 106.4 134.7 139.5 | 1302 


' 
— 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 





1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 194 
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August 23, 1941 


CURR 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended 16, 1941, 
total ordinary £29,475,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of (86,015,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £130,000 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
(124,986,000 against /846,217,000 for the 
corresponding period a vear ago. 


August 


revenue Was 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(¢ thousands) 


Esti- , 
April y Neek eek 
Revenue mate, — ; — i 7 de a = led 
1941-42 4 ; os | aan 
Aug Aug. Aug. Aug 
17, 16, 17, 16, 
1940 194] 1940 194] 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
lncome Tax 756,000 73,020 132,658 4,634 5,592 
Surtax...... 80, 00 9,590 10,364 350 336 
Estate, etc. 
Duties... 82,000 34,610 36,765, 1,520 1,840 
co 14,000 5,380 3,831 260 ; 
Rie ss. . " 8,520 6,884 780 29€ 
aS } 210,000 18,210 69,504, 1,370 4,700 
Other Inld. Re 1,006 180 165] ... 10 
Total Inid. Rev./1143000 149,510 260,172 8,914 12,774 
Customs . . . 310,700 109,042 129,612 4655 8,686 
Excise... 266,660 56,716 115,916 3,916 5,250 
Total Customs & 
Excise.......| 577,360 165,758 245,528 8571 13,936 
Motor Duties...| 39,000 9,271 8,920 lll 
PO. (Net Re 
ceipts).... 3 300 9 500 7,050 1,100 1,700 
town Lands 1,100 450 430 : 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans! 2,600 581 1,833 65 
Misell. Recpts..| 20,000 11,477 21,699 256 1,000 
Total Ord. Rev.'1786360 346,547 545,632 18,952 29,475 
Se?-BALANCING 
P.0.& Brdeastg.| 99,346 28,150 33,400 900 1,150 
Total 1885706 374,697 579,032 19,852 30,625 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
Esti- £ thousands) 
Expenditure mate, April 1 | April 1” Week | Week 
1941-42 to to ended | ended 
Aug Aug. Aug Aug. 
17 16, 17, 16, 
1940 1941 1940 | 1941 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
ot. and Man. of 
Nat. Debt 255,000 102,613 116,965 14 5,475 
Faments to N.| 
Ireland ...... 9,200 2,642 2,600 
ther Cons, Find .| 
Miacsc.--) 7,000) 3,325 3,122 34 40 
Total........! 272,000) 108,578 122,687 548° 5,515 
Supply Services . |3934957|1081587 1545244 71,000 80,500 
Total Ord. Exp.|4206957 1190165 1667931 71,548 86,015 
U-BALANCING 
*O.&Brdcastg.| 99,346 28,150 33,400 900 1,150 


4306303 1218315 1701331 72,448 87165, 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
6335 to (2,649,692, the other operations 


a the week (no longer shown separately) 


ased the gross National Debt by 
15,010,471 to about {12,519 millions. 
NET ISSUES 
> (£ thousands) 
;0.and Telegraph. - ¥e 200 
8 Trade Guarantees .. ; j 20 


2 20 


SSS 


NET RECEIPTS 


(£ thousands) 
wd Settlement Acts .. ’ : 12 
“Mer War Damage Act 1.781 


1,793 


THE ECONOMIST 


ENT STATI 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND 
RECEIPTS 
Aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1941, to August 16, 1941, are: 


(£ thousands) 


Ordinary Exp. 1,667,931 ; Ord. Revenue. 545,632 
Inc. n Balances 23 | Gross borr. 1,112,619 
Less— 
Sinking fds 2,687 
Net borrowing 1,109,932 
Miscell. Receipts 
(net) 12,390 
1,667,954 1,667,954 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
Treasury eee Trea- 
ills Advances ~y _ 
Date Bank Je- ruoat- 
Ten- + Public of poate =e 
der Tap Depts. | Eng- by Debt 
ee Banks 
land 
1940 n 
Aug. 17 836-0 Not available 
1941 
May 10 | 885-0 Not available 
» 17 | 895-0 2 »» 
» 24) 905-0 ° ‘ 
» 31) 905-0 1410-4 136-0} ... | 498-5 2949-9 
June 7 915-0 Not available 
» 14! 925-0 in “ 
» 22 / 935-0 ~ . 
o & 2357 -0 158-7 | 28-2 | 519-0 3063-0 
July 5 | 955-0 Not available 
» 12 960-0 ”» ” 
» 19 | 965-0 . ol 
» 26 | 960-0) 1491-7 174-3| 12-0] 515-5 3153-5 
Aug 2 | 960-0 Not available 
» 9 | 90-0 ~ »” 
» 16 960-0 a “a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount _ 
Amoun Cent 
Date of ——- Allotted 
Tender Allotted at 
Offered Applied Allotted Min 
| Rate 
1940 s. d. 
Aug. 16 | 65°0 116°5 65:0 20 5-21 48 
1941 
May 2 75-0 170-4 75:0 20 3-16 ll 
™ 9 75-0 , 160-5 75-0 20 0-17; 40 
<n 75-0 154-7 75-0 20 0-18; 38 
—— 75-0 141-8 65:0 20 0-59, 44 
» oO | 750) 146] 75-0 20 1:06) 47 
June 6 75-0 | 156-1 75-0 20 0-22; 34 
o 75-0 | 166-5 75-0 19 11-88 26 
. 2 75-0 | 158-5 75-0 20 0-15 31 
—— 75-0 | 163-1 75-0 1911-83 | 27 
july 4 75-0 | 153-0 75-0 20 0-69 38 
— 75-0 | 155-7 75-0. 20 0-54 36 
oe ae 75-0 146°8 70-0 20 0-33; 34 
0 20 75-0 163-6 75-0 1911-84) 24 
Aug. 1 75-0 | 165-2 75-0 20 0-14) 27 
* 8 75-0 | 159-1 75-0 20 0-16) 30 
» 15 | 75°0 | 151-8 75-0 20 O-31| 34 


On August 15th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 34 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. Od. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millious of Treasury bills are being 
offered on August 22nd. For the week ending August 
16th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to a 
maximum amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week | 5% New 3% 
saadiaall N.S.C. | Defence! 24% | Savings 
ae Bonds | Bonds | Bonds : 
July 8..........| 3416] 3,490! 8611 7,770 
ee teen 4,374 | 2,887 | 17,078 | 14,332 
SESS o.duek 3,937 | 2,888 | 6,367 7,517 
x, ene 3,353 | 2,454| 4,316 7,202 
WE Be i viccace 3,017 | 2,510} 7,171 | 6,740 
as ee oa 3,239 | 2,348 | 36,255 | 9,944 
Sek mesa ra | 59,874 | 3,335 
Totals to date... | 341,319*) 324,831* 493,493+/ 283,160t 

90 weeks. 33 weeks. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
Aug. 19th amounted to a total value of £36,372,213 
Up to July 26th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £41,072,000 had been repaid. 





STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
AUGUST 20, 1941 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


j / 
Notes Issued Govt. Debt 11,015,100 
In Circln. 665,375,048 Other Govt. 

In Bnkg. De Securities 666,673,997 
partment 14,866,527 Other Secs. . 2,050,487 
Silver Cois 260,416 

Amt. of Fid 
Issue 680,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz 
ae 241,575 


680,241,575 680,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


f f 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs 161,952,838 
Rest 3,429,621! Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 35,616,909; Discounts © 
Advances... 6,470,634 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 19,812,624 
Bankers. . 102,610,008 —_——— 
Other Accts. 48,641,681 26,283,258 
Notes. . 14,866,527 
151,251,689 Gold & Silver 
Coin. 1,748,596 
204,851,219 204,851,219 


es oe wee. 
"a 


cluding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 


£ thousands) 


Compared with 





Amt. 
Both D ents Aug. 20, 
1941 Last Last 
Week Year 
CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 665,375 2,802, + 55,790 
Deposits : Public 35,617 2,056|+ 21,072 
Bankers 102,610'+- 6,483/— 20,762 
Others 48,642 680 — 39 
Total outside liabilities 852,244) + 945+ 56,061 
Capital and rest . Pt 17,983 20 — 70 
COMBINED ASSETS — ~ 

Govt. debt and securities .. 839,642 312 + 61,100 
Discounts and advances . . 6,471 225— 2,363 
Other securities.......... 21,863;+ 1,027)/— 3,325 
Silver coin in issue dept. .. 260) + 3 249 
Coin and gold bullion ..... 1,990) + 21 827 
RESERVES —_'-———— — 

Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department .... 16,615|+ 2,823— 4,963 

“‘ Proportion ’’ (reserve to 

outside liabilities in 
banking dept.) ....... 8 -8%|+ 1:39, — 2-7% 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


1940 | 1941 


Aug. | J } 
a 1-6 13 20 


Issue Dept. : 











Notes in circulation . 609-6 667-0) 668-2 665-4 
Notes in banking depart-} 
MUN 56 kn «Xba : 20-6) 13-2/g12-1 14-9 
Government debt and/ | 
securities*.. 626-7, 677-7) 677-8) 677-7 
Other securities ..... 2°8 2-0} 2-0 2-0 
eee |} O-5 0-3} 0-3 0-3 
Gold, valued at s. per, 0:2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
aa has is ky 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 168 -00 
Deposits : | 
PE Ra o'< o-bniauns ..-| 14-5 17-9] 37-7, 3546 
DE? cae ves needa 123-4, 108-9} 96-1) 102-6 
Gn 6 Bi kc aeesk ..| 48-7) 49-4) 49-3) 48-6 
Total. .«<% 186-6 176-2) 183-1 186-8 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government 151-8 156-1) 162-2) 162-0 
Discount, ete. ..... ; 8-8 3-6 6-2 6-5 
aes vince ccs iva 22-4 19-4 18-8) 19°8 
Wines 040k dtkeeees 183-0 179-1) 187-2) 188-3 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 21-6 14-9) 13-8 16-6 
0 o °o ° 
°o o ) oO 
“« Proportion ”’ } 211-5 8-4) 7-5 8-8 
! ' ' 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £630 


millions to £680 millions on April 30, 1941. 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
RETURNS 


NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of 
Finland appeared in “The Economist” of 
Dec. 9th, 1939: Norway, of Apr. 13th, 1940; 
Denmark, of Apr. 27th; Netherlands, of 
May 1ith; Belgium, of May 18th; France, of 
— 8th; Java, of June 22nd; Latvia, of Oct. 5th; 

tonia, of Oct. 26th; Mellie Iran, of Nov. 23rd; 
Lithuania, of Nov. 30th; Egypt, of May 10th; 
Jugoslavia, of June 7th; Bulgaria and New 
Zealand, of August 9th; Argentina, Australia, 
Hungary, International Settlements, Japan, 

umania, Sweden, Switzerland, F. R. Board 
Member Banks, of August 16th. 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


Million $’s 
ye. | Aug. uly ; Aug. | Aug. 
12 U.S.F.R. Banxs | 25, a 7 | 14 
REsoURCES 1940 | 1941 1941 | 1941 


Gold Certifs. on hand and 
due from Treasury 


18,388 20,303) 20,301) 20,301 
Total reserves 


18,762, 20,612 20,585 20,597 

362) 293; 268 280 
2,446 2,184 2,184) 2,184 
2,457; 2,199 2,199 2,203 
22,120) 23,806 23,784) 23,924 


Total bills and secs. 

Total resources .......... 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in ciren, ...... | 

Excess mr. bank res. ..... 

Mr. bank res. dep. ... 

Govt. deposits .... 


5,293, 6,829 6,904) 6,906 
6,390, 5,160, 6,020, 5,030 
...« | 13,340) 13,097) 12,951) 12,948 

| 940} 921) 839) 919 


Total deposits “.......... | 15,724) 15,766, 15,656] 15,683 
oe hewsinged Boing 23,806) 23,784) 23,924 
Li bescveekd 9 3% 91 -2% 91 -29 *29 
BANKs AND TREASURY "7 ss 
Resources 
$enstary gold stock...... 20,689) 22,673: 22,682) 22,703 
reasury & bank currency| 3,027) 3,163! 3,169) 3,172 
Liaswities 
Money in circulation. ..... 7,944 9,697, 9,795) 9,792 


Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,221) 3,251 3,184] 3,280 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 





; Aug. | July | July | Aug. | Aug. 
ASSETS > | 4 | 3% | 2 8, 

: . 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin & bullion 444) 444) 444) 444) 444 
Rupee coin........ 363) 369; 378) 382) 374 
Balances abroad 237 465 432 446 448 
Sterling Securities.. 1,315} 1,188) 1,217) 1,316) 1,316 
Ind. Gov. rup. secs. 496 913 885 785 785 
Investments ...... 89 53 80 76 76 

_ _ LiaBinitigs 
Notes in circ.: India 2,254} 2,588 2,544) 2,552) 2,596 

Burma 127 187 186 189 192 

Deposits : Govyts. 149° 196 266 273; 203 

Banks .. 318 326 306 305 324 


Reserve Ratio 67 -2%'56 -0%, |56 -8% 60 -2% 60 -3% 


THE ECONOMIST 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 


Million £’s 
July | June | June | July 
5, » | , , 

ASSETS 1940 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold coin and bullion ..... 35°37) 52°88) 51-79) 51°27 
Bills discounted ......... 1-58, 0-54 0-79) 0-76 
Invest. and other assets ...; 32-59) 41°65; 40°66 40-70 

LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation....... 22-30! 23-30) 25-76 26°15 
Deposits: Government ...| 1-88) 3-91; 2°80, 2-74 
Bankers’ ...... 37-50! 54-80) 52-76) 51-37 
OO ae 7°47; 8-80) 8-70, 8-46 
Reserve Ratio ........... 51 +1% |58 +-1%|57 -7%|58 -1% 


BANK OF GREECE 
Million drachme 


Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. | Mar. 

31, i 23, 31, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Gold and foreign exchange.| 4,130! 19,099 20,951 21,044 
State sec. in for. exch. .... 118} 122 122 122 
Bills discounted.......... 829) 605 235 228 


OS et ere 8,735) 14,953 
State debt . 4,117| 3,927 
LIABILITIES 


15,269 16,357 
3,878 3,824 


Notes in circulation 8,073| 17,614 18,743 19,371 
Dep. and current accts. . 9,749) 20,067, 20,346 20,908 


Foreign exch. liabilities 303) 2,191 2,465 2,578 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


May | April | April | May 
ll, 12, 26, 3, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 
Soo oes ca eseane ..| 115-9) 118-7) 119-0 119-5 
Clearing and other exch. ..| 38-6 40°6 43:3) 47°3 
Treasury bonds .......... 139-9 138-5) 138-5) 138°5 
Commercial bills ......... 244-1, 270-7) 273-2; 274-0 
aa saris ioe ou oe 56-1) 53-7 53-8) 53:9 
DD i555 kaveeeesens 11-6 133-9) 138-1) 147-5 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...... 321-9 477-5 487-5) 499-0 
OS See | 131-0 134-5 133-4) 138-0 
Clearing and other exch | 36°7 27°3| 29-2' 29-4 
BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 

July | July , July ; July 

24, 9, 16, 23, 

ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 1941 

+Reserve : Gold ...... : eee si . pF 
Other. . 4-5) 308-4 208-2 539-6 
ee 503-9) 639-0 660-4 637-9 

LIABILITIES 

Note circulation . .s..| 287-6) 400-5 401-7) 399-4 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. .. 18-6} 22-3 39°5 27-9 
Chartered banks . 195-1) 205-1) 205-6) 205-5 


+ Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreig 
Exchange Control Board against securities 


August 23, 1941 


BANK OF PORTUGAL 
Million escudos 


May | April | April 

8, | 23, | 30, Ma 
| 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | yo 

Gold 920 -6 1269 -8 1271 -3197 4 


Balances abroad ......... 788 -6 1276 -1 1275 -5i19194 
OS eer rrr 416 +5) 339-9 349-1) Ysq 
ee Seer 107 +4) 329-4 329-4! Jo, 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation ...... 2379 +2|2862 -6 3032 7/3067, 

Deposits : Government ...; 446-3, 467-8) 407-3) 4ig4 

Bankers’ ...... 605 -1/1406 -7 1342-91393. 

OO ea 61-4) 192-7 190-5) 1794 

Foreign commitments ....| 254°6) 254-1 253-9! 2544] 

PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 
Million crowns 

June | June | June ‘June 

f 15, 23, | 0 

ASSET 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 194 

Gold 1,596, 1,472, 1,503) 15% 

Foreign exchange 728 780| 783; 1M 

Other cas! 2,336; 1,057) 1138 1% 

Bills and securities 481 445 445 Gy 
Advances 5435)... - ; 

Other assets 4,535 8,347 8.450 898 

LIABILITIES | 

Note circulation 5,558) 6,686 6,594 17,10) 

Cash certificates. . 1,034, 1,780 1,756) La 

Clearing deposits. . 1,257; 1,828 2,170) 2,09] 

Other liabilities 1,829 1,265 1,264 La 





REICHSBANK 
Million reichsmarks 
| 
May | April May | May 
31, 50, 23, | 3 
ASSETS 1940 | 1941 | 1941 | 14 
Gold and foreign currencies 77 7% 9 «= 
| Bills and cheques 12,568) 15,644 15,006 15,9)! 
| Rentenbank notes 261 265 313 4 
Advances 31 32 ly % 
secs tor note cover 142 22 18 yu 
Other assets 1,434, 1,160 1,427 L& 
| LIABILITIES 
| Notes in circulation 12,594) 14,689 14,046 15, 
| Daily maturing liabilities 1,470} 2,006 2,281) 2,00 
| Other liabilities 458 297 332) & 
Cover of note circulation see eos 0 





EXCHANGE RATES 


The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained unchanged between 
Aug. 16th and 22nd. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange.) 


MONEY MARKET 


The Bank of England's 





GOLD AND SILVER 


official buying price for gold remained at 168s. Od, per Sat 


ounce throughout the week. 











uv In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as a. 
mited States. $ (4-863) 4-024-03); mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. Date Cash Two Months Date Cash wo 
$ 6 862) 4-43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. . Francs (25-224) a. d. da. + 
i7- . Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Al ima. Peso (11°45) | Aug. 14...... 23% 23 bint TD so secse 23% at 
16 - 17-13; mail transfers 16-95}-17-15. Dutch indies. Florin (12-11) | Biveeben 23% 23 a a bakes 235 a3 
7° 2; mail transfers 7-58-64. Dutch West Indies. Florin 7-58-62; mail | » 18 23% 23% 
transfers 7 -58-64. . Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20. Panama. $ 4-02-04; 
mall transfers 4-02-04}. Peso 8-09-12; mail transfers 8-09-15. / 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (&£ thousands) 
Rates Fixed for Payment at Bank of England for Week Aggregate Week Agere 
Clearing Offices ended January 1 to ended jun= 
Spain. Peseta (25-224) 40-50 (Official rate) 46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug. | Aug. Aug, | At 
£T (110) 520. ftaly. 71-25 lire. | i) foe 2 oe 17, | 16, | 1%, a 
1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 1940 | 1941 | 1940)! 
Market Rates Working 
J OrnKing : au 
The following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 16th and 22nd. days : 6 6 193 195 | Newcastle 385! 1,307) 44,1 138 
. . Birmingham. 1,590, 1,99] 74,898 73,553) Nottingham 389 419) 14,19 re 
Finland. Mark (193-23) Nominal. Ezypt. Piastres (974) 978-4. India. Rupee | Bradford. 1,106) 2,550) 53,734, 71,891| Sheffield 590, 559) 22,124) 2) 
18d. per rupee) 17#-18%y. Hongkong. 14j-15$d. per $. dapan. Yen (24°58d. | Bristol.. 1,917, 1,860| 58,287 63,205 ~ |eanrytledasel 
per yen) July 25th, 133-14§; July 26th—Aug. 15th, Unquoted. Singapore. $ (28d. | Hull... 467, 645 25,346 20,904, 10 Towns. . .| 23,027) 26,950|882777 
der $) 284-4. Colombia. Peso 6 (sellers). Belgian . Francs 176}-}. Leicester. 734, 750) 24,933) 26,855 5801/3919 
Aug. 14th-18th, 24-34,d.; Aug. 19th, 34,d. (Sellers). | Liverpool . . 5,137| 5,665 189132174646, Dublin* 4,819) 4,821|19380) 
| Manchester 10,112) 11,204 375979 382389) South’ ptont 70 82) ws | 


SPECIAL ACCOUNTS are in force for the following countries and no rate of 


exchange is accordingly quoted in London: 


Forward Rates 


Forward rates for one month have remained unchanged as 
Canada. Switzerland. 
Sweden. 5 jre pm.-par. Dutch East Indies. 1} cents pm.-par. 


States 2 cent pm.-par. cent pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON | 

The] following rates remained unchanged between Aug. 16th and 22nd :— 
Tank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). 
Bills, 60 da : 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4¢ months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14%. | 


3 months, 14%. 
Baek deposit rates, $%. Diseount depesit at 


Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1- 
fi Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
call, $%; at notice, #%. 


ty % ; 


Brazil, Chile, Uruguay and Peru. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


follows : 


* Aug. 10, 1940, and Aug. 9, 1941 


t Clearing began May 14, 1940. 


ae 


Aug. 19, | Aug. 


3 cents pm.-par. ; Aug. 14, | Aug. 15, | Aug. 16, | Aug. 18, 
New York on 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
ae 
‘ } f 
Cables : Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents “oO 
London 4034 4034 | 4034 | 403¢ | 403 | 
| Paris | 2-29 | 2-29 | 2-29 | 2-29 | 2-53) oy 
Montreal, Can. $ | 88-875 | 88-875 | 89-000 89-000 | 89-000 at 
Zurich 23-40t+ | 23-28t | 23-38t | 23-38t  23-40t | BN 
Shanghai, $ 4-99 4-97 4:94 | 4-45 5 344 ie 
Discount rates: Bank |  j,, Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate)...| 23°85* | 23-85* | 23-85* | 23-82* 23-85° 545 
Brazil, Milreis , 5-05 5-05 5-05 5-05 5°05 
Day-to-day money, m 
* Official rate 29-78 t Commercial bills t Chungking dollar. 



































































Beecham: 
Bush (W 
Eno Pror 
Henley's 
Lex Gara 
Macleans 
Manley & 
May (Jos 
Meccano 
Prichard 
Saker, B: 
Sherley ( 
Taylors I 
Veno Dru 
Wiggins, 
Yeast-Vit 
Totals (f 
Week to 
Jan. 1 
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Net ‘Dualiaite i Appropriation Preceding Year 
| ‘ 1} 
Company | Year | Total |Deprecia-| Profit | for || ‘ EY — 
P Ending | Profit tion, etc. | == —- | Pref. Ord. _ To Free | a i Total Net Ord. 
| nterest | a Div. ate | Reserves| Carry | Profit Profit Div. 
| ei ieee ee | | Forward ee 
——Breweries, &c. | ! £ £ | £ | £ | £ | % | £ j £ \| £ £ % 
all Saints’ Brewery ....++-+++s00: | June 30 23,964 el 10,085 | 50,474 | 1,714 6,600 | 20 wt + 1,771 | 23,629 | 16,737} 25 
Aypon & CO. wees ec ececereeeeee eee | June 30| 53,037 ES 24,417 | 87,134 || 5,375 18,812 | 35 1,635 | — 1,405 | 54,938 | 37,125} 45 
Colchester Brewing... ...-..++++++. | June 30 36,092} .... 10,481 78,248 || 2,822 5,150 Tt | | + 2,509 || 35,763 | 16,404] 10 
a PEGWETY ..cccccccccvccecs | June 30 55,934 | sien 24,532 69,448 7,418 12,600 | 30 | 4, 000} + 514 i 52,271 | 33,018 | 30 
Stretton’s Duty noenery saga’ | June 30 200,028 Sin 81,023 | 132,626 | 6,919 55,313 35 18,717 | + 74 || 154,839 88,137 40 
Coal, Iron and Stee } : 
s (Henry), Son & Co....... +++. | June 30 82,538 | 2 80,693 | 123,032 i> .. 86©|)=«6Saeer] 20 30,000 | + 13,196 ||  56,758- 56,758 | 10 
EE es ocs cee sce' . | Mar. 31 96,886 | 12,765 32,813 33,183 ||... 12,729 | 5 18,104 | + 1,980 || 61,343 24,583 |. Nil 
Rickett, Cockerell Ee. -... eos sa Mar. 31 69,878 |... 66,378 | 104,027 || 20,250 46,377 | 10 ee 249 || 68,081 66,581 | 10 
Financial, Lan c. | || | i 
am Maclean Holdings... .... . | June 30 | 502,144)... 248,296 | 249,397 || 52,317 107,312 | 253 | 88,044} + 623 503,500 | 313,821 | 27-4 
(Henry) DU ioc kiecs sss | June 30 30,164 Se 29,692 | 41,647 |} ... | 25,574] 64 3,000 | + 1,118 || 25,260 | 25,260 6} 
Boe & Westcliff Properties ...... | Sept. 30 35,762 ea 1,155 | 9,081 || 2,600 } aes a — 1,445 || 46,653 9,368 | Nil 
RN roe eas occa ive | May 31] 33,493 ae 6,919 | 26,995 6,919 +4 a ca ae | 30,526 8,100 | Nil 
Rhodesia Railways Trust .......... | Mar. 31 | 199,593 aa 121,225! 279,819|} ... | 121,459] 12 2B — 234|| 78,736 | 48,292] 6 
Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust ...... | Dec. 28 | 63,113 ss 31,035 | 44,439 || 26,992 | 3,938 | 6-562 a + 105 || - 90,322 | 56,032 |12-733 
Rubber | | 
NK a | Dec. 31} 18,431 Si 9,081 12,078 ||... 7,000 | 10 2,400| — 319) 9,004 | 8,304 20 
. BC. 5 sa haneke 8 ata | Dec. 31] 15,633 a 4,888 10,146 ||. 4.800| 4 on. 88 | 6,040 4,6 
ieee... Peak ie divs esa be | Mar. 31 | 69,012 i 11,591 | 22,938 ||... 10,192 | 223 a; + 1,399 44,816 12,338 | 20 
Shipping | | 1} | | | 
Royal Mail Lines “ gi | Dec. 31 | 1,102,457 | 351,485 | 218,377 | 232,721 | __... 100,000 5 .» | + 118,377]| 1,002,218 | 110,048; 5 
Shops and tores| i] | 
ne | Jue fF ipternational Tea Stores .. .... | April 26 | 843,504 | 80,000 | 495,995 | 615,833 || 210,771 | 186,000 | 12 | 100,000 | 776 794,662 | 507,815 | 12 . 
3, | Taylors (Cash Chemists) London .... | Dec. 28 | — 66,672 .. | 28,741 31,999 || 22,538 | 3,200 | 5-69 aa 3 || 59,447 33,146 | 5-33 
#1 | 198 F taylors (Cash Chemists) Midland.... | Dec. 28 57,775 4,990 | 18,840{ 31,326 || 4,981} 13,725 | (s) “iy + 134 49,598 | 27,351 “att 
503) 1,5) Ws (Thomas) & Co. ....... . | Jan. 31! 36,262 4,179 4,156 Me ce or ee .. a + 4,156 24,655 2,619 | Ni 
a a Whites (Timothy) & Taylors. .... | Dec. 28 | 393,129 20,839 157,650 | 224,176 |) 72,801 75,601 | 30 ‘a 9,248 373,541 | 185,524] 30 
Tea | . i | 
445, G68 Ceylon Proprietary...... lovecat Cie). eet 7,255 | 10,070 |} 1,306} 6,750| 7%)... 801 15,172 5,740 | 7% 
al ae fot India & Ceylon. ae ... | Dec. 31 | 24,565 ai 13,375 18,424 || 6,000 | 7,500 6 a 125 24,252 12,845 | 6 
ON noc cccsasesvcyecccesces | Dec. 31 6,608 Re 5,858 Ie ue] 5,602 | 35 ~- 256 9,163 6,862 | 40 
“Textiles | | 
|... Bradford Dyers’ ....... cesseess | Dec. 31) 373,857 | 160,336 | 269,186 | 319,329 ||318,655(a) fy ait i 49,469 || 233,556 187,370 Nil 
ae TAME Gapet C0. onc | April30 45,944 7140! 12,803] 32,219 518 9,000} “6 : 3,285 || 45,532} 19,296) 5 
, “ Other Companies | | | 
AOU pechams Pills..............00.0: Mar. 31 | 1,085,892 is 356,474 | 461,067 || 123,625 231,412 | 28) ‘es 1,437 || 1,055,615 | 434,472 | 28} 
64 LUE Bosh (W. J.) & Co. . siitssss. | Dec. 31 | 172,640, 14,377 | | 44,715 | 184,648 || 6,250 | 25,000 | _10 roa 13,465 | "142,581 | 57,090 | 10 
|___ Ba0 Proprietaries . | Mar. 31] 259,231 .. | 105,697] 141,722 || 33,657 72,000 | 14-4 * 40 || (t)289,690 | ( )180,003 |(¢)20-6 
Henley's (W.T.) Telegraph ..+. | Dec. 31; 400,484 69,918 320,566 701,397 9,000 260,000 20 50,000 | + 1,566 | 415,204 De tocar = 
lex Garages............. iteesce ten 8,624 516 |Dr. 12,847 2,614 wd. aaah te oe |= | — 32,847 | 11814 | . 2,047 | Ni 
Macleans Limited .... seseeeee | Mar. 31 | 359,241 ae 214,450 | 219,128 24,449 | 189,406) 464) ... | + — 595 | 420,899 | 277,422 | 424 
Manley & Regulus hy ... | April 30 56,886 a 17,686 | 37,397 1,400 12,752 | 10 .. | + 3,534 || 22,786 | 12,713 | 10 
May (Joseph), Leeds. . cececeeee | June 30] 49,685 31,593 48,068 15,000 12,000 . 4,536 | + 57 || 40,722 | 33,285] 6 
Meccano Limited ebeke Feb. 28 | 224/205 9,358 |Dr. 26,013 15,320 4,025 5,000 23t| ... | — 35,038 || 263,929| 32,831)  5f 
Prichard & Constance . | Mar. 31] 51,562 «| 29,307 34,124 4.350 24,500| 98 | ... | + 457 || 42,145 | 28,775 | 72-8 
vay | Mey Sit, Bartle (South Africa) . | Mar. 31 85,059 = 40,402 41,101 12,575 27,500} 10 | .. | + 527 || 24,616 12,804 = 
ty | May B Sherley (A. F.) & Co. .... .... | Mar. 31 | 3,725 | eke 1,992 5,972 ,395 sass at oe «CULL = 2403 | 5,527 | , | 
3, | 3h Taylors Drug Co i .... | Dec. 28 | 134,820| 12,846 | 34,524 42,107 || 11,500 22,500 Tht} .. | + 524 | 113,802 | 54,457 | 138t 
941 | IML EB Veno Drug ...... . | Mar. 31} 405,412 .. | 214,677 | 219,146 31,588 | 182 812 | 187) «+ | + 2771 275,190 | 190,317 12244 
19 WR Wiggins, Teape & Co Dec. 31 | 677,578 30,757 | 214,231 266,255 96,410 aot UF itt. 129 || 583,185 | 310,529 | 8 
006 — Yeast-Vite ..... . | Mar. 31} 239,120 .» | 118,891] 145,081 10,603 | 108,000} 60 | | + 288 || 210,865 | 134,812 | 528 
7 Totals (£000's) : No. of Cos. | | | 
1] BE Week to Aug. 23, 1941 on 44 8,764 779 | 3,730 5,482 | 1,160 DIRE T kc: 320 + 76 7,903 4,034 | 
a ' - _Jan. 1 to Aug. 23, 1941 .... | 1,995 | 274,388 | 21,035 | 129,338 | 199,422 ||__27,850 84,525 |_... 12,434 | + 4,529 ||__ 265,293 |__ 147,971 | 
: a + Free of Income Tax. (s) 124°, on Ord. less tax and 26$% free of tax on Def. Ord. shares. (t) 15 months. (a) 5 years’ dividend to Dec. 31; 1937. 





4,046) 15,20 


‘Su DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual unless stated per annum orincash. Previous year’s rate is total dividend unless marked* indicating 
interim dividend 








a Company = Total Pay- | Prev Company a Total Pay- | Prev Company _ Total Pay- | Prev. 
+ Final able Year . t Final able | Year + Final able | Year 
BANKS ye, % es % % % ‘ 
British Linen Bank...... 8° “aa i. oe Chadburn's Ship Telegraph} ... | 10 a 124 Macleans Ltd. .... 294" 46} ies 424 
RAILWAYS Chrysler Corporation......| $1.50} ... | ... | $1.25 Do. Year to Mar. 31, 1942} 12° se pee wie 
neh Sedoay ea oat 3 = 4 Clyde Valley Power ; 3* oe SOP. FF Mallinson (George) ....... ee ase on 74° 
NSURANCE | Coleman & Co. . i 4° a wel 4* Manvers Main Collieries. . van 7 aan 7 
Pearl Assurance oe | $174° Sep. 18/'¢224 ( comer (0 j & G.) . rs ta wok a Northampton Electric .. 4" 4° 
Od. pet fuel vara eweke ie I 224° I. j. ve | 1b N er en a 
t elnsurance Corpn.......|  ... 5 4 Davis & Timmins .... a ee cet ae Pe Miksa ha6dsceees és nai 25 a 25 
mens MINING | Dickinson (John)... . ; Or as se 4° Ranks Limited .......... | Tt 15 |Sep.22} 18 
DuOwS ¢ Gold & Base Metal Mines of| : Dunhill (Alfred) <a> ae --. jSep.16 3* Redditoh Ges... ........ nn ei P 
Two Moot Nigeria . 5° -. |Sep. § 5° Eno Proprietaries eRe ing 14g | ... | 20%(b) Scottish Western Invest. .| 5* one one 5 
2 Gold Mines of K: algoorlie. . 5+ 7h = 8} Evans (D. H.) ... ; | 28°) ... [Sep.29) 39° Shrewsbury Brewery ... 5° ans ~~. ae 
at mee in <a 123°; ... we 5* Flower & Sons | 5* ee ire 5* Slough joe at aaa - 5* add ia ce 5° 
) RUBBE R Furness Withy & Co. a am 6 out 5 Smale (Josiah) & Son.....) ... 8 _ 6 
Bogawantalaw: >= 6t 10 wis 10 Great Universal Stores | 10+ | 123] ... 224(4) Smithfield Animal Products 6* ee nd 6° 
Bukit Nilai Rubber... .. . im 5 sa 3 Greef-Chemicals Holdings . 7¢t | 10 (Sep. 4) 12) South Eastern Gas ....... 13%; ... (Sep.30 14° 
Darjeeling Cons. Tea ..... = 7h es 7h Grovesend Steel..........] «+. 20 | 70 South London Electric... . 3 .-. (Sep.30; 3° 
nds) Doom Dooma Tea........ 2 10 15 H.P. Sauce........ | 7%) ... |Sep.15} 74° Taylor (C. F.) & Co. ..... at ae an 4* 
ae Laan Tee asaeheee ed bi 8 me - Resneds Mianited ; ‘ Ziel an ae = Teegheee Dente Nene 6f = Sep.11} 10 
: DOCT.. wee wanes eee 5 ane i ine Parker......... . 2 eee | 2 Oogood MB. cccccccs ens cco | 
lw INDUSTRIALS Hoover Ltd iasees ae Doe 34° Tottenham Gas ......... ., wim | e 
— Amott & Co... 02.0.6... 2°) ... eee 23° Hudson's Bay Co. . eal = 2a a) aie) Trinidad Sugar .......... at. cee << 2 
Aug. | Aus Batchelor’s Peas .... . ‘i 15 ae 15 Illovo Sugar a ae 4 Sep. 27 6 BOONE Grd a vees ceccces< ‘eh 15 sce ee 
11, Maclean Holdings} 7}t, 25¢ | ... 27% International Investment..| 3° 3° United Kingdom Tobacco +} 8 oes & 
1940 | 1#1 Bent's Brewery fee aa 5¢ et: oe 5* Jackson (Knottingley) ... 7° ra aoe 7h" Veno Drug Def. (1/-) .... ses 1/103 owe 5 ae 
lord Dyers 5% Pref. .| 25(m)| ... \Sep.10) . Law Land Co : - ons _ see 2° Walker (P.) & Cain (R.) ... 23°; ... jSep. Wi 2° 
BGS 56068%e0 $79 .. |Sep. 30 0° Limmer Asphalt...... a) Sep.23} 3° Waste Heat &c. ......... wh. kee , 24° 
Buh (W. J.) & Co. 2... | 6t| 10 i 0 Lochgelly Iron, & ae 10 |... 10 Whitworth & Mitchell ... tiie 1 
lan Trust......... | Cl, ee or 24° London Electrical Trust 3t | 5 |Sep. 8 5} Winterbottom Book Cloth ak. ans pes 14° 
&Co, . ;  » ; 24° Lyons (T.) ..... a ae as 2a 14* We 2 b04e506%0e4s : 60 ac ae 
(@) 14% paid free of income tax. b) 15 mont! (k) 20% paid on £500,000 capital and 2$% on £1,000,000 capital. (m) Five years to end of 1937. 


¢ Free of Income Tax. 


SSS 


OVERSEA WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS | UNIT TRUST PRICES 


as supplied by managers and Unit Trust Association 
(Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 

















Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
: 2 for Week Receipts | ; 1}. i; | Teer 
Name $ Ending Name |Aug.19,1941|| Name | Aug.19,1941| Name | Aug. 19, 1942 
= 
- 1941 or 194] + oF _ _ o meter atone 
1! ‘se - | Second Brt. .| 21/3xd bid ||National D.., 10/6-11/6 |/Key. Gold...| 8/6-9/9xd 
ee bt nd Pas ific 6 | Aug. 9 | 1,331,000 219,000 8,133,000 + 1,460,000 anal, A Mites a Scottish ee 10/612/~ IElse. Inds 1y9 ta 
ts | Ca DRA Wester: <-| 8 |» 8 | $2,105,000 |+- $52,000 | 11,744,000 |+ 228,000 | Inv. Trust...) 9/- -10/3% Univ. dnd... 13/—-14/9 Met. & Min. .| 10/1 bid 
| 4.08 Canadian P tee 6 > t 767,000 |+ J, 489, + 707,000 | Bk.-Insur. ..| 15/3-16/9 Inv. Flex ... 9/6-10/6xd|\Cum. Inv. ..|  14/3-15/9 
3) = —G Py Paci ...| 32! ,, 14} $4,304,000 878,000 127,749,000 |+ 30,206,000 | Insurance...| 15/3-16/9* Inv. Gen. ...; 13/6-14/6 || Producers . . 5/9-6/9 
900 | $94 Bi Se Paulo (iraan, 6 |. 9 | $1,717,500 |+ 251,900 | 10,053,100 |+ 1,282,400 | Bank....... | 15/3-17/-*xd ||Key Flex.... 10/10}-12/1} |/Dom. 2nd.::| 4/9-5/6xd 
sot | 23-4 (Brazil) a £41,250 + 5,858! 1,201,993 |4 17,887 | Scotbits.....| 10/6-11/9* ||Key. Con. ...|_10/1}-11/4} Orthodox .. . 7/St 
. 3H Receipts in Argentine pesos. } * Free of commission and sté amp ¢ duty. t Bid and offered. 3 
05 5-05 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


1941 


A 




















Aug. 12, Aug. 19, Aug. 12, Aug. 19, | Aug. 12, Aw 1 } 
194 1941 1941 1941 1941 iq)! 
CEREALS AND MEAT TEXTILES —continued MISCELLANEOUS a 
GRAIN, etc. COTTON continued CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Le 
Wheat Bs & a 4 | Cloth, 38 in. ditto, 38 yards, s. d s. d. in p pet bags or jute eacken 20 to ton —(a) ondon area sae 
we vw -Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b, Mont... 31 6 si 9 a8 ER, SOR. 200 14 8 14 8 | me = ro "é 
ng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (¢) ...... 14 8 14 1l » 39 in. ditto, 374 yards, i B te ~~ re - - 8. d, 
Flour per 280 ib.— 16 x 15, 8} Ib. ..... 7 as 7 | Stem lent andupeers pero. 0 6 Ga 
Straights d/d London ........ 25 6 25 6 FLAX (per ton)— fs. {s | CHEMICALS— 
Barley Eng. Gaz., av., Pr “ 23 8 21 10 Gl EE Nom Nom. | Acid, Oxalic, net ........ per ton 60/0/0 gg 
Oats (e) ,, 15 2 15 8 CO ere Nom. Nom. s. d. - /0 — 
Maize, La Plata, 480 Ib. he 13 74 13. 7 HEMP (per ton)—Manilla, spot | » Lartaric, English, less 5% Ib... 3 34 34 Coin, F 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— srk ae censndecccvesesescecs 30/0/0 30/0/0 | Ammonia, Sulphate perton 9/11/0 auf Engl 
English long sides ............. S89 8 PR as cit -Deta, Oct- | Bitrate of Soda --Per ton 13/10/0 13/199 fF Balano 
6 0 6 0 — c.i.f. undee, Oct | Potash, Sulphate per ton ae on o1 
Imported hinds ............. 5 4 5 4 OS BERET aS 38/5 1 38 * 0 | Soda Bicarb. ........... perton 11/0/0 11/09 Items i 
sd » Ss. ad. Ss. ¢ | . —_ dl 5 0 0 
Mutton, per 8 Ib.—English ..... { : ; ; : Common 8 Ib. cops.(per spindle) 4 6 4 6 | Soda Crystals . per ton 5/5/0 en mb 
| * Se x. = 4 4 103/40 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 64 0 64 COPRA | ton)—S.D. Strai ’ Treasu 
: ; : 3 3 pe ( S.D. Straits reas 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib. ........ 80 8 0 8/40 Hessians, per yd. ...... i . 2s ee - 
” a na : . 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, Oct.- - c.Lf. swoeceeeeacess 12/1C/0 12/19) Invests 
BACON (per cwt.).—Wilts, cut side 125 6 125 6 Dec. 100 vds 39 3 41 0 . Advan 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green.......... 131 6 131 6 | 74/40 eS ote tt oe a. kf mo ot “a4 sd gd _ 
2 hs : ulv 2 | et salted Australian, , 
OTHER FOODS gp ae July, 3 0 30 0 Queensland ....... } 40/50 Ib, 0 63 0 § Bank | 
BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 143 0 WOOL i. = pe d Cee, FOE, oc cescccccccs 0 Th Of — 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— Lincoin weth rashed 19 1 Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib...... ; O 7% 9Q om 
Home Produced ..............- 99 2 99 2 dsated Ulecideaed. enear Rice ry re | English & Welsh Market Hides— q 
BNE wisanctesncencsssececs 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70’s .... 37 37 Best heavy ox and heifer { 0 6 Oy 
GOCOA (per ewt.)— Cape scrd. average snow white... . 39} 393 | 9 8 0 UE Ratio 
a, ee ne 45 0 45 — scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 | LEATHER (per Ib.) Acco 
°  ccccutabeecensteee 81 0 81 0 Tops— ; 2 0 
— 5 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............ ; 2 0 
COFFEE (per ewt.)— DOO OND 6 inno snsen +. 45 45 | Sole Bends, { 4 0 tal 
Santos al e. 9 Te Nom Nom. | 56's super carded 39 39} 1 2 i ; Banrv 
170 0 175 O | 48's average carded ..... 31 31 Shoulders . 4 2 2 Current 
Costa Rica, medium to good..... 190 0 200 0 44's prepared 293 293 ee 0 7 0 ; Accept: 
E@QS (per 120)—English.......... ne es | ee << ia Notes 
soa toc ons )—I _ ted 64 0 64 0 MINERALS i 2 0 i 
mame sa t. _— BE. osccne COAL (per ton)— s. d. s. d Dressing Hides “4 26 2 § 
per cwt.)— , lian: oe sl 7 | — 
. “ Welsh, best Ad Ity ; PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.) 
ee { : ° . 6 re +a ‘\ 32 4 32 4 Motor Spirit, England & W fales. ; 1 9 19 _. 
9 0 9 0 Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne 27 10 27103 | (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil : Og 0 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— IRON AND STEEL (per ton) et ae iat ie 
Centrifugals, 96, prpt. shipm. Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d 128 0 128 0 0) Aattentiin tes Gi th wal 0 
otf, U.K.jCont, ........0.00. Bars, Middlesbrough. . 312 6 312 6 | (9) pom aad cae ro ons P 1 6 i 
ore, an jini Steel, rails, heavy venzeee 290 6 23906 | pil’ "Sh “Gn ‘balk England ’ The { 
ranulat cwt. bags......... 0 Tinplates (home, i.c. 14 x 20) 29 9 29 9 ol , he fo 
7 : and Wales } 
Seen 2 ont. Sogn, Gamatic a NON-FERROUS METALS (per ton)- "WMMGNED ..caconvsseess 0 8 US.$ 
consumption Sl 2 ) D . . =a . . 
PEM we recesececccses 47 4 47 4 | Copper (c) Electrolytic 62/0/0 62/0/0 | Diesel ; : 0 9% 0 { Colomb 
j i stalli on ; 258/0/0 257/5/0 ‘| 
r West India oe Ce era { 50 10 50 10 Tin—Standard cash .... 7 : 0 257/10 0 ROSIN (per ton)—American .. Nom, Nom, Ecuado 
_ | T 260/5/0 260/0/0 RUBBER (per |! (ruatem 
OBACCO a 2 0 ».)— s. ¢, s. d, - 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed : ; : : eee - \ 260/10/0 260/5/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet .. 1 lf ly 
Rhodesian ; < ¢ é 4 Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash ... 25/0/0 25/0/0 ce Nicara 
2 ewes oe of Spelter (d)—G.0.B., spot 25/15/0 25/15/0 SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange... 147/10/0 160/00 J Nicara 
stemmed........ eaiean, ; 2 é Aluminium, ingots and bars ‘on : ; Za - . TALLOW (per cwt.)—London Town 22/10/0 22/109 die 
COTTON (per Ib.) d. d. Nickel, home delivery ....... { 195/0/0 _195/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net) a 
Raw, Mid-American ........... 9.24 9.24 Antimony, English, 99%........ 102/10/0 102/10/0 CO See 41/10/0 41/100 a 
BOM MEE, so ccee senses 12.05 12.05 Wolfram, Empire ..perunit 2/10/0 —2/10/0 Rape, crude teseeeeeenees 44/5/0 45/0 
ee aa 16.81 16.81 Platinum, refined ....... peroz.  9/0/0 9/0/0 Cotton-seed, crude ......... 31/2/6 31/26 
- I ate aint ils a a a 18.12 18.12 Sn 76 Ib 48/0/0 48/0/0 Coconut, crude 28/2/6  28/2/6 
60's Twist (Egyptian) .... 25.95 25.95 SORE ......-. 9 ee 48/15/0 48/1540 Palm .. ay 20/15/0 20/150 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yards, a <a d s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian 7/15/0 = 7/15/0 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s...... 27 9 27 9 GOLD (per fine ounce 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed 
36 in. Shirtings, 75 yards SILVER (per ounce)— ; La Plata (new) Qieit/6 lat 
19 x 19, 32's &40's...... 39 9 39 9 ich tesesss com lll} lly Calcutta 20/10/0 20/10/0 
(a) + 6s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks, charged ls. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer's premises. es 
i ivery (e rag veeks ended Aug. 9 and Aug. 16 Amster 
(d) Including import duty and delivery charges (e) Average for weeks ended Aug. 9 Aug Athens 
Batavia 
Belgrad 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES we |B 
Aug Aug. Aug Aug Aug AW Brussel: 
12, 19, 12, 19, | 12, 19, FF Buchar 
194 41 1941 1941 | Cents Cents. ff Budape 
GRAINS (per bushel oom Cents METALS (per Ib.) —cont Cent Cents | MISCELLANEOUS (per |b.)—cont. 1941 IML & Calcutt 
Wheat, Chicago, Sept 1094 1 Spelter, I cas St. Louis, spot 7-2 7 25 | Petroleum Mid-cont. crude, per : 7 Chile .. 
Winnipeg, Oct. 75} 743 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib oe barrel ... 117. _ 
Maize, Chicago, Sept. ... 774 77 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Sept. .... 7°54 7-51 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 22% 22} Copenh 
Oats, Chicago, Sept. . . 405 42+ C offee, N.Y., cash | , » sept a: <4) 224 Helsing! 
Rye, Chicago, Sept. . 664 678 Rio, No. 7 ; 9} 9} Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent.,,96 deg a 0 Kovno 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. 49} Santos, No. 4 13} 13} | spot . : ; 3-80 3 Lisbon 
METALS (per Ib Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 16-35 16 ° | Sug i ‘.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, f.0 » cos NY. Fe 
Copper, Connecticut 12 -00 12 -00 Am. mid., Sept 15 -60 16-10 | Cuba, Sept. 129 “7 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot . 53-00 52 -00 Oil, N.Y., Sept 11-76 11-95 j Moody’s Index of staple com . 
ae te T. spot : * "5-85 5 85 Lard, € ae ago, Sept 9-75 9-774 modities, De 31, 1931= 100 )9 +2 210°5 a) 
—_— 
> . \ Close Close Close Close Nat. Savings Certs.* 3,238,849 3,238,849 
(Continued from page 242. Aug. Aug Aug. Aug. 3% Defence Bondst (s) . 2,347,725 2,347,125 
1. Railroads. 12, 19, mm © 25% Nat War Bds.t (w) 36,255,058 36,255,058 
4 
N Ww Y rk Prices 1941 1941 1941 1941 3°’ Savings Bondst (t).. 9,943,914 9,943,91 Not 
S O Balt. & Ohio 44 42\Chrysler 57k 57} Week to August 12, 1941. Total sales, Nov. 2, f new g 
4 . Gt. Nthn. Pf 253 26 /Curt. Wr. “A” 27 28% 1939. t August 12 1941 £341.318.712. (s) Total U * 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES Illinois Cent 9 9 |Eastman Kdk. 139 138} sales to August 12) 1941) £3247830,725. (¢) Total nor 
(1926 = 100) N.Y. Cont. ._ — oF sales to August 12, 1941, £279,824,779. (w) Total | other 
Northern Pa 7h 74}Gen. Motors 39§ 38} “ ro » 19 to August 12. 194 £433,618,120 i 
WEEKLY AVERAGES Pennsylvania 23g 23§)Inland Steel 78% 773 u gust 12, 1941 mpor 
1941 Southern 17 18 |Int. Harvest .. 52% 52% : Including oa oy 
2. Utilities etc. Int. Nickel 264 26} ea Conversions onvet 4 
July | Aug. | Aus. Amer. Tel. .... 153} 152 |Liggett Mye } 
a I : 2 \Liggett Myers. 85¢ 834 é £ 
a i cota | aota' | aoek Amer. W'wks 44 4§|Nat. Dairy 143 144 1941 (New Ba 1,039,289,967 987,155,385 — 
| 745 Pac. Light 363 364/Nat. Distillers. 21 21} 1940 (New Basis 1'065,.962.591 713,007,488 pr 
Pub. Sv. N.J 224 224/Nat. Steel . S&S Se 1941 (Old Ba 1,035,280,191 985, 876,047 terest 
347 Industrials .. 83-6 \b96-0 | 94-9 94-6 92-3 Sth. Cal. Ed 22§ 22|Proct. Gamble. 599 25% 1940 (Old Ba 1,050,884,434 698,129,001 territo 
32 Rails . .. 425-4 \a28-5 | 28-5 28-3 27-8 United Gas Ts 7§/Sears Roebuck oe oat weier) 
40 Utilities . 7-0 | 78-7 | 70-1 69-9 68-9 3. Commercial and Shell Union 44 1 , 5s : ‘ 
=" i Industrial. Socony Vai 9 9 Destination (Conversions Excluded) ] broug 
; 419 Stocks ...... 71-9 [682-1 | 80-1 79-7 78-0 Amer. Metal 184 19 |Std. Oil N.J 41g 42) amour 
Av. yield* ...... 6 -80% 6: 11% 6 -12% 6 -14% 6 -23% Am. Roll. Mi 14% 14})20th Cen. Fox ie. V4 : Brit. Emp. a these | 
High | Am. Smelti 414 414/U.S. Steel 57 S69xd Lea U.K ex. U.K. Coun 
(c) (a). Anaconda 278 284|West’hose.El.. 914 91} OP 4 om om 
. C Briggs 18% 18%/Woolworth 29% 293 41 (New Basis 983,804,539 3,280,846 10, tables 
* 50 Common Stocks. (a) July 30. r () Jan. 8 en oll sa 261 oer Seante edd 374 378 40 (New Basi 712244446 763,012 Nil les 
(c) Feb. 11. (d) Feb. 18. (e) May 28. ’41 (Old Basis 982,976,047 2,900,000 Nil x 
Darty AvERAGE 50 CoMMON STocKs 4 (Old Ba 697,986,845 142,456 NN Ba 
‘ 3s 
Aug. 7 Aug. 8 Aug.9 Aug. 11 Aug. ees 13 C F t | Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld’) taome 
apital Issues Net p 
Yea Deb Pref. on 
102 -4 102-1 100-3 100-3 | 100-3 | 99-8 4 { Net in 
: Week ending Nominal Con- New "41 (New Basis 983,189,705 304,460 a ate 
1941 High : 105-80, January 10. Low : 90-70 April 30. August 23. 1941 Capital versions Monk "40 (New Basts) 697,749,490 1,458,700 13, Claim 
Total share dealings: Aug. 14, 420,000; f f i 2 ver _— por pth peo Nt 500 | 2 Claim 
Aug. 15, 390,000; Aug. 16, 120,000*; Ze the Public Nil = Nil ee cee es an Sure: 
e Zz _ o snharenoigers awl wl i isis inciuGdes pu PL iss ( 
Aug. 18, 400,000 > Aug. 19, 590,000 > By S.E. Introductior Ni Nil to shareholders “New Basis" is all new capita! Comn 
Aug. 20, 490,000. * Two-hour session. By Permission to Deal 25,000 25,000 in which permission to deal has been granted. yo 
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) —-44/5/0 
» «31/6 
) —-28/2/6 
) 20/15/0 
) 7/150 


» —« 1/T/6 
) 20/10/0 


remises, 


Aug. 
19, 
Cents 
1%] 
117 


22} 
224 


) 3:80 
oh «1 80 
210°5 


— 
3,238,849 
2,347,725 

36,255,058 
9,943,914 

s, Nov. 22, 
(s) Total 
(t) Total 

(w) Total 
133,618,720 
Excluding 
Conversions 


i 
987,155,385 
713,007,458 
985,876,041 
6.98, 129,30 


cluded) 
Foreign 
Countries 
£ 
70,000 
) Nil 
) Nil 
Nil 


Excld’) 


Ord. 


‘ 
3,661,222 
13,799,208 
900,00 
1,200,182 
and issues 


rew capital 
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| National West- Williams 


Barclays | ¢ District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National |, °°: es aimed 
Ty Bank Coutts Bank Mills Bank Bank Bank Bank ! rovincial minster | De scons | Aggre- 
JULY, 1941 Ltd & Co, Ltd : Ltd Ltd Ltd Bank Bank Bank a 
td. td. & Co. td. td. td. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. g 
Date 29th | 28th 23rd 29th | 22nd 30th 30th 25th 30th 31st 28th 
— ASSETS £ £ a. £ Pe £ oa . E £ £ £ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of ‘ Ba 
England ...-. seaeeeees lee eect eeeeans Loe 59,163 3,213 12,269 4,597 56,791 15,057 61,944 3,520 42,966 41,156 5,647 | 306,325 
Balances with and ( heques in course of collection } 
on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 18,663 | 721 3,632 1,710 17,157 3,622 | 20,732 207 15,184 15,896 3,248 100,772 
Items in Tramsit.......-.sseseeeeeeeeececeeees cee ee al ad 9,912 2,552 - aie “ a ian 12,464 
Money at Call mad Ghart Mothos. 6 oc cccccssces 20,660 2,843 6,393 5,569 21,522 | 4,765 | 20,100 4,011 | 21,524 21,558 9,657 138,602 
Bills Discounted. ..... eee e eee secceeeeencens 57,890 1,722 11,257 | 2,509 44,158 | 15,876 66,645 | 1,140 41,612 | 29,580 2,139 | 274,528 
Treasury Deposit Receipts.........-.seeeeeeees 93,500 2,000 | 16,500 5,500 93,500 14,500 | 103,500 500 | 65,000 73,000 8,500 | 476,000 
Investments ....--+-+++- ees eesscecerees 156,272 | 12,131 | 43,420 19,984 | 145,862 53,435 | 184,392 | 15,789 | 124,396 | 129,480 17,316 | 902,477 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ....... 185,135 | 9,083 25,984 10,381 | 143,260 36,087 | 175,164 16,295 | 113,791 | 127,267 10,943 | 853,390 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- | | | 
ments, etc. .....+-- PsN SKeeeessertoeese : 13,134 904 3,168 3,736 18,031 8,562 12,975 202 | 10,031 25,794 1,928 98,465 
Bank Premises Account............ a obewins 5:9 7,954 412 1,533 740 7,143 2,853 9,396 556 7,219 5,232 992 44,030 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary 
Companies .. eCOVU eevee erENetsTe er 6,280 3,775 8,200 2,514 2,992 23,761 
618,651 33,029 | 124,156 54,726 | 561,111 | 157,309 | 663,048 42,220 | 444,237 | 471,955 60,370 | 3,230,812 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other 
Accounts . 10°23 10 -67 10 -67 9°37 10-98 10 -68 9-95 9-27 10 +32 9-63 10-14 10 -24 
LIABILITIES : 
Capital Paid up. . 15,858 1,000 | 2,976 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,197 
Sos 6 060s ons iacnens 11,250 1,000 2,976 | 850 | 10,000 3,600 12,410 1,160 8,500 9,320 900 61,966 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts 578,409 30,125 | 115,036 49,080 | 517,260 | 140,966 | 622,504 37,961 | 416,227 | 427,504 55,667 |2,990,739 
Acceptances. Endorsements, et: 13,134 904 | 3,168 3,736 18,031 8,562 12,975 202 | 10,031 25,794 1,928 | 98,465 
Notes in Circulation ise jes a se | 10 21 ia 1,397 ae 17 ‘ 1,445 
618,651 | 33,029 | 124,156 54,726 | 561,111 | 157,309 | 663,048 42,220 | 444,237 | 471,955 60,370 |3,230,812 
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EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 


CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA _AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 


Australia and New Zealand 
on London 


London on Australia and | 


elated t 
, ; - New Zealand* 


The following rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are 
US. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-£ rate 





Colombia.* Sight selling rate 175-50 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on July 23rd suving Se x Buying Selling 
I I | Buying Selling a 
Ecuador.* Sight selling rate 15-00 sucres per U.S. $ on July 4th. | Pa 7 ee See New . 
. : : Aus- New AUSs- New 
Guatemala.* Sight selling rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus commission New tralia Zea- | acs Z : tralia Zea 
of 1 per cent. to Central Bank July 23rd. Australia | Zealand | (,,y land Australia land (any  jand 
Nicaragua.* Sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed at 5-54) cordobas per | mail) ait) = oe Le 
U.S. $ (incl. 10 per cent. tax), July 23, 1941 |r = oo 125) 1243 125 1243 ; 125$ ; 125 
El Salvador. Sight selling rate New York was 2 -50§ colones per $ on July 19th | Ord. Air | Ord Air Air Ord. 
Veneruela.* Sight selling rate New York 3°35 bolivares per U.S $ since July 23, a wa me aon — _ 
(8) (F S) (¢ ba el . z 
1941. Sight [126 # 126 $h| 1268) 1268) 125,4| 124%, 12498 1244, 12548, 125zy 124 
¢ Exchange controls are operative in these countries 30 days |127 4, 127% |126%| 126%)... | .. | 124) | 1248 | 123qp) 125 y%—_ 1245) 
| 60 days |1274} 12744/ 1278) 1278 1244 | 124% at 18 ao 
90 days 11284, 1284| 127% 127%; ... | ... | 124 | 123% ied RO 
OVERSEAS BANK RATES * All rates (Australia and N. Zealand) now based on £100—London. 
t Plus postage. . ; 
Via Durban and Singapore. By America/New Zealand Air Mail, Australia : 
ee Changed From To | Demand, 126}; 30 days, 1268; 60 days, 127}; 90 days, 1272. (New Zealand) : 
; 6 L Yemand, 1252; 0 days, 1268; 60 days, 126%; 90 days, 127% (plus postage). 
Amsterdam Aug. 28°39 2 Madrid July 15,°35 5 4 { as - i , ee ee ”" 
Athens... . July 26,°41 6 5 Montreal : oe ee... | 8 SOUTH AFRICA 
Batavia . Jan. 14,°37 4 3 Oslo May 12,’°40 44 3 > STE iG 
Belgrade Feb. 1,°35 6} 5 Paris Mar. 17,41 2 Wg (BUYING RaTEs PER £100 STERLING) __ : 
Berlin ..... April 40 4 3h Pretoria. . June 2,°41 34 3 | rq ak, f , rs’ 
‘ > § . 1? ) davs 90 days 
Brussels... Jan. 25,°40 2) 2 Tallinn .. Uct. 1°35 4 44 rT. Sight. —— —— sight 
Bucharest Sept. 17, °40 34 3 Rig Fel 17.°4 S 4 5ab sight. sight. ght 
Budapest Oct. 22,'40 4 5 — wa = L 5 54 London on + 4 s. d f s. d. f s. d. ee £ s. d. 
Calcutta . Nov. 28,°35 34 5 Rio de Janeiro May 31, ’35 ... 34 ” Rhodesia 100 5 0 | 100 17 6 101 5 9/ 10114 0] 102 2 3 
Chile.......... June 13, "354 f, "a May - = 5 4 S. Africa .... 101 0 0/101 12 6 {102 0 9/ 102 9 0} 10217 3 
5} » | Sofia Sept , 40 6 5 . a a , . is 7 _—s as . 
Copenhagen Oct. 15,'40 44 4 Stockholn May 29,'41 3} 3 SE ' z -ER STERLING) 
Helsingfors Dec. 3,'34 44 4 Zurich Nov. 25°36 2 1h (SELLING RaTEs PER £100 STERLIN« 
Kovno .. May 14,°39 5 7 lokio mii .. 3°285 i Telegraphi 
Lisbon ... Mar. 31,°41 44 4 Wellington May 27,°40 3 2 aoe — 
N.Y. Fed. Res... Aug. 26, '37 14 1 Dublin - Oct. 26,°39 4 3 | 
London on t : ¢ £ s. d. 
e | Rhodesia ... 99 15 99 15 0 
(a) For banks and credit institutions (b) For private persons and firm | South Africa . 100 m 3 * 





INSURANCE NOTES 


Norwich Union Societies.—The fall in due at December 31st last, and the report displayed by the figures are in keeping 


aew assurances written by the “ Norwich reveals a strong position. Liabilities were with the experience of other leading 
Union Life” compares favourably with valued under life contracts at 2} per cent, offices : — 

other offices, bearing in mind the Society’s using the A 1924-29 table, and under Rise Under- Rise 
mportant interests in France and Bel- annuity contracts at 3 per cent. Stock or writing ol 
glum, where sums assured were only Exchange securities stand at or below oes ft he 
£99,482, against £811,206. These Conti- market prices, with the exception of Fir 1,978,636 169,937 32,627 —103,381 
nental interests have materially affected securities in enemy-occupied territory, Accident and : 
the premium and interest income; no in- which have been brought in at the General .. 1,445,548 —-164,126 wig anaes 
lest on investments in enemy-occupied rates of exchange and prices ruling — ne ee eee 
territories which was not received by the on December 31, 1939; __ liabilities £4,054,597 + 304,446 235,314 — 37,460 
weiety before the occupation has been in those countries are approximately 


ght into the accounts. War claims equal to the corresponding assets, the Net interest income amounts to £111,568, 


amount to about £100,000, but in spite of 

the total claims were well below the 
mortality expected by the ordinary 
tables ;: — 


New Business poser 
tee eieet 6,791,312 £3,509,836 
(34-1 
acome : 
Net premiums 


£4,325,921 £216,796 


total in each case being about £2,000,000. 
The surplus disclosed by the valuation is 
£5,174,554, after paying £396,731 in in- 
terim bonuses during the quinquennium. 
As a precautionary measure the entire sur- 
plus is being carried forward undistri- 
buted, and the directors are of opinion 
that much more than sufficient provision 
has thus been made to meet all war con- 


against £142,246; the aggregate credits to 
profit and loss come to £346,884. Direc- 
tors’ remuneration, provision for bad, 
doubtful and enemy débts and pension 
fund together take £114,963 and home 
taxation absorbs £102,825. There are 
charges of £2,904 for loss on sale of 
securities and £9,922 for debenture in- 
terest. The dividend, at the same rate as 


Net interest (1.592.477 claaot tingencies, and that the assets are in the before, costs £162,558 _and the balance 
ott interest rate earned. £3 10 4% £0 7'9° aggregate fully of the value stated in the carried forward at £325,996 is lower by 
te tee ateiabian anal balance-sheet. Interim bonuses are being £46,287. In the balance-sheet the assets 
Chims by maturity ey ete maintained in respect of premiums for are certified to be in the aggregate fully 
utenders, incl. sur- oe the four years 1936-39 inclusive. of the value at which they appear, Stock 
catnders of bonus £534,650 £39,461 The revenue accounts of the “Nor- Exchange securities being included at or 

: oo er eee £51,668 wich Union Fire,” the shares of which under market prices. There is a general 


The society’s quinquennial valuation was 


are held by the “Norwich Union Life,” 
are summarised below, the movements 


reserve of £1,000,000 in addition to the 
balance of profit and loss account. 
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THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & THE 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


Subscribed Capital... = oe ..» £5,000,000 Established 1832. 


Paid-up Capital se on 3,000,000 > . — “ans 
Further Liability of Proprietors - ede 2'000,000 Genensl Oflcs: Tesento, Canade. 


Reserve Fund aa he > 1,740,000 Paid Up Capital... .. .. =» + ~~: $12,000,000 
Special Currency Re Serve ... 1,585,000 Reserve Fund ... < ee be ‘ae $24,000,000 
Total Assets over sie ies ‘on --»  $300,000,00 

Chief Office in Gittins 7 


Collins Street, Melbourne 
and 407 Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 


Special facilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with C anada, » Newfound. } 
land, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica, and the | 
With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility United States at. Boston and New York. | 
for the conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business 
with Australia. London Branch: 
J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. 108 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


E.C. Macreop, Manager, 
The YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK Limited 


Incorporated in Japan, Ustablished 1880. 
Subscribed and Paid-up apae - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - » 143,400,000 


Address enquiries to 














REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTp, 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 





Head Office - YOKOHAMA ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - ~-  £13,000,000 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ASSETS EXCEED - . . £74,000,000 
London Office: 7 BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 4 : -  £133,000,000 





(1940 Accounts) 


GOVERNMENT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 4} PER 
CENT INSCRIBED STOCK, 1958-68 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 5 PER CENT INSCRIBED 


STOCK, 1950-60 ECONOMIST BINDING CASES 


Notice is hereby given that in order to prepare the dividends due | | Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of The Economi 
Ist October next agente a the several accounts in the | | are still available. " 
above mentioned Stocks will be STRUCK on the night of the These biaders he . li : 
1st September and that on and after the 2nd September the ner Eee Oe ESOS, SES OF TARE CRMTININEES Se 
Senckn will be transferable ex-dividend. each issue can be bound in an instant for permanent reference, | 

Forms of Request for the purpose of forwarding Dividend Bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 

Warrants by post to Banks or other Agents may be obtained on Price 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 6s. 6d.) 














Circus Place, 
London Wall, E.C. 
15th August, 1941. 


TERMS OF 
SUBSCRIPTION 


THE ECONOMIST 


cc a 
12 Months - - - 3 0 0 


6Months - - - | 10 O 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Lid. 


application to the Bank. from 
For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
C. D. ALCOCK, | THE ECONOMIST 
Manager. | BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, W.C.2. 














The New Commonwealth 
Quarterly 


A REVIEW OF WORLD AFFAIRS 
































Editorial 
PROFESSOR C. B. FAwcCretTr (London); PROFESSOR CLYDE 
EAGLETON (New York); Dr. E. Jones Parry (Aberyst- 
wyth); PROFESSOR GEFEORGE W. KEETON (London): 
PROFESSOR JOHN B. WHITTON (Princeton); Sir ARTHUR 
WILLERT, K.B.E. (Oxford) 
Editor: Dr. GEORG SCHWARZENBERGER. 


Board: 
























PUBLISHING OFFICE : 


BRETTENHAM HOUSE, 
LANCASTER PLACE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : TEMple Bar 3316 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week's issue is invited to fill up the attached : 













The current issue contains: 
The Four Freedoms Dr. D. THOMSON 
The British Army and the War 

PROFESSOR G. W. KEETON 
A German View of European Federation 

PROFESSOR E. J. KNAPTON 
Newfoundland in a Changing World 

Dr. A. C. HUNTER 

New Zealand: Facts and Trends Dr. J. L. ROBSON 
Book Reviews 































To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. 


Members of the Institute receive the Quarterly, Union 
(The Forum of the N.C . Institute) and other membership 
privileges at the aes um sub scriptio n of 16s. p.a. All 
litorial communications should be addressed to the 
Editor, 7, Mill Road, Siew rl and all applications 
for single copies, subscriptions and remittances to the 
Secretary, The New Commonwealth Institute Barrows,” 
Roydon, Nr. Ware, Herts. 











In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 
no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 























Single copies, 3s. (post free 3s. 3d.). 
Annual Subscription, 11s. (post free). 


becsaghhienshaweniooagpbeoccecssascesboosccase porereveccserocscccsssosesccooes ME THE NEW COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
OF WORLD AFFAIRS. 
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